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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ONCE AGAIN 


ANY writers and speakers in 
the Catholic camp have made 
the point that we can learn much 
from the Communists. Our ideo- 


logical enemies are devoted to their 
cause, determined, resolute, confi- 
dent, indefatigable. One cannot say 
that they are conscientious, for they 
repudiate conscience as a supersti- 


tion. But whatever it is that they 
have in place of conscience, they 
certainly are faithful to it. In one 
word, they have a religion and every 
man-jack of them is an apostle. 
Their zeal makes our Catholicity 
seem apathetic or even lethargic by 
contrast. They are what we used 
to be when we were in our pristine 
vigor. 

It seems inconceivable that twelve 
men should have been sent out to 
revolutionize the world. Indeed it 
seemed incredible and impossible 
even to them. When 
our Savior had been 
gone several years 
the Apostles were 
—so to speak—still 
hanging around 
Jerusalem. But they finally got 
the idea into their heads that when 
He had said they should go into 
the whole world and make all men 


“Take 
[Back] 
What Is 
Thine” 


His disciples, He was not talking 
poetry or rhetoric. He meant that 
they should do just that and noth- 
ing less. So (as our colored breth- 
ren would say) they up and went 
and did it. It took time; it re- 
quired sacrifice, but the fact is that 
those twelve peasants turned the 
world upside down. 


T sometimes seems that the in- 
heritors of the zeal of the early 
Christians are not Catholics but 
Communists. They have done what 
the poet says cannot be done—re- 
captured the “first fine careless rap- 
ture” of a new religion. They have 
stolen our stuff, our confidence, our 
courage. Two of them, Lenin and 
Trotsky took over the vast Russian 
Empire. The successors of those 
two coryphaei have gone their con- 
quering way and have absorbed a 
territory 5,000 miles wide and 3,000 
miles across, with a population of 
some 400 million. As if that were 
not enough they now keep the rest 
of the world on tenterhooks. They 
have us hypnotized, paralyzed, wait- 
ing for their next move, and without 
the slightest idea of what we shall 

do when they make it. 
I do not exaggerate. The head of 
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the only power on earth that can— 
perhaps—halt the onward march of 
Communism doesn’t know what he 
will say or do or recommend if 
Stalin doesn’t stop. Nor do we the 
American people know what we 
shall be expected to do, or what we 
shall be willing to do. All we know 
is that whatever is to be done must 
be done by us. No other power on 
earth can do it. Britain is sunk. 
One might say of England what the 
Roman said of Troy, Fuit Illium, 
Fuit Britannia. The British Empire 
was, but is no more. France is out 
of the running. She doesn’t know 
which way her own 
electorate will move 
in the next election. 
Italy squeezed through, but eight 
million Italians tried to vote them- 
selves into subjugation to Moscow. 
There remain Belgium, Holland and 
—don’t laugh—Luxemburg. As for 
the United Nations, what can they 
do but sit on the side lines and watch 
the game hoping that it may not end 
in a rout? As a specimen of diplo- 
matic and moral impotence the U.N. 
is pitiable and tragic. So there we 
are. No one remains in all the 
world to challenge the present en- 
emy but Uncle Sam, and he doesn’t 
know what to do or whether or not 
to do anything. 


Up to Us 


NE of our candidates for the 
presidency, Mr. Dewey, seemed 

to be about to say something when 
he uttered the epigram, “You can’t 
kill an idea with a gun.” But having 
ventured that first step in the right 
direction, he didn’t dare take a sec- 
ond. Rather he took two steps back- 
ward, suggesting Universal Military 
Training and a bigger and better 
system of American spies in Europe 
and Asia. By way of completing his 
first and second idea with a third, 
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he said, “we must not permit Rus- 
sia to steal elections.” What we are 
to do if Russia does steal other elec- 
tions he failed to say. Candidates 
for political office should take les- 
sons in golf. “Follow through,” says 
the instructor. But your Trumans 
and Deweys and Stassens and Wal- 
laces never follow through. So they 
slice or hook and foozle their shots, 
It’s especially unfortunate that Mr. 
Dewey didn’t follow through—or 
follow up—his epigram, “You can’t 
kill an idea with a gun.” The only 
thing that can kill an idea is a better 
idea. It may be not anotker idea, 
but the same idea doing service for 
a better cause. 

In two recent books, France Alive 
and Priest-Workman in Germany 
we have a fine illustration of that 
fact. The first principle of Com- 
munist strategy is to 
be found, strange to 
say, in a papal en- 
cyclical: “Go to the 
workingman, go to 
the poor.” That strategy was stolen 
from us. Stolen while the good man 
of the house was asleep, in spite of 
the Gospel warning. The Christian 
religion started in a dwelling house, 
in a room at a supper table. Nota 
supper table converted into an altar 
and never again used as a supper 
table, but a supper table that had 
been and was to continue to be a 
supper table. A church was not 
necessary, still less a basilica, a 
cathedral, an ecclesiastical monu- 
ment. The little room sufficed. The 
“cell” idea, stolen by the Com- 
munists was primarily Christian. 
You find it in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. We started very humbly and 
we should never have ceased to pro- 
ceed humbly. But as time went on 
the disciples became numerous and 
some of them were rich. As soon as 
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the rich came in the priests com- 
menced to discriminate between 
rich and poor. Read the scathing 
rebuke of the rich and the pamper- 
ers of the rich in the Catholic Epis- 
tle of St. James. 

Persecution came, and we went 
underground. We taught the Com- 
munists that device also. As we had 
taken refuge in the catacombs, they 
took refuge from the Czars in cel- 
lars and caves and dens. But when 
the days of persecution were over, 
we went “high hat.” Kings, emper- 
ors, aristocrats came to us. They 
heaped gifts upon us. Perhaps in the 
beginning they did 
so out of gratitude 
to God, but later the 
privileges, favors, 
immunities, exemptions they be- 
stowed upon us were meant to be 
and were a quid pro quo. When a 
poor man gives something to the 
Church he does not take it back. 
When a rich man does the Church a 
favor (that’s the way he puts it) he 
demands compensation. Royalty, 
nobility, aristocracy beguiled us and 
made us forget that we were, that 
we are, and must forever be the 
Church of the poor. We became like 
the man in that same Epistle of St. 
James who “beholding his own 
countenance in a glass, went his 
way, and presently forgot what 
manner of man he was.” 


Bad 
Bargain 


ALLY, by an incredible re- 
versal of its primary position, 
the Church became identified in the 
mind of the poor as the rich man’s 
possession. In France, for example, 
as far back as the Revolution of 
1798 the poor held the clergy and 
the hierarchy in equal abhorrence 
with the king and his entourage. In 
the days of the Terror priests were 
killed, not simply because they were 
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priests but because being priests 
they ran with the wrong people. Of 
course there were simple, saintly 
curés de campagne quite as poor and 
humble as the villagers to whom 
they ministered. But in a revolu- 
tion men go beserk; they are not 
judicious; they make no distinc- 
tions. In the court of the Capets and 
in all other courts before them for 
1,300 years there was an ecclesias- 
tical aristocracy, as pompous and as 
haughty as the political aristocracy. 
They had, as the saying goes, “risen 
in the world” since the days when 
Peter was a fisherman and Paul 
earned his living making and mend- 
ing tents. The ecclesiastical aris- 
tocrats seem not to have caught the 
scorn in the statement of Jesus, 
“They that are clothed in soft gar- 
ments, are in the houses of kings.” 
The only time our Savior was in the 
house of a king or even in a king’s 
courtyard, He was standing trial for 
His life. Every one of those church- 
ly nabobs had read, unless he skip- 
ped his breviary, St. Fulgentius’ 
biting contrast between Jesus in the 
stable and Archelaus in the palace, 
and some of the court preachers had 
doubtless preached upon the theme, 
“Christ on the Cross, Herod on the 
throne.” But when churchmen for- 
get to be humble, the most eloquent 
expression of truth makes no more 
impression upon them than the 
most banal platitude. 

At any rate they didn’t learn. 
Even the Reign of Terror couldn’t 
teach them. They came out of the 
courts of kings—not that they 
wouldn’t have remained if the kings 
and the courts had remained—but 
they couldn’t find their way back to 
the poor people. They remained a 
class—perhaps even a caste—apart 
from the people. They took the 
separation as a matter of course and 
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as unavoidable. The people wouldn’t 
come to them and they wouldn’t 
go to the people. 

Finally such a deep rift occurred 
that the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris has found it advisable to de- 
clare France a “mission country” 
(as if the “eldest daughter of the 
Church” were as heathen as Siam or 
Senegambia or the Solomon Is- 
lands). So, the clergy in France 
must start all over again as the 
Apostles had started in Judaea and 
Pontus and Pamphylia and Libya 
and Phrygia. With the approbation 
of their bishops and of the superiors 
of religious orders, numbers of 
priests have removed the Roman 
collar and the soutane (which had 
come to be, like the phylacteries 
and fringes of the 
Pharisees, the badge 
of a caste apart from 
the people). They 
work all day in mines and factories, 
coming back to the stinking vermi- 
nous tenements at night, saying 
Mass on a kitchen table—presently 
used again as a kitchen table—-sit- 
ting down with the proletariat, eat- 
ing and drinking with them, walk- 
ing and talking with them, precise- 
ly after the manner of our Lord 
Himself. In a word the clergy in 
France, under the direction of the 
hierarchy, are trying to obliterate 
the aristocratic tradition that had 
grown indurate after 1,500 years. 

So we see Communist tactic stolen 
from us now restored to its original 
practitioners. We have something 
practical in place of barren epi- 
gram, “you can’t kill an idea with a 
gun.” To be quite accurate, you 
cannot kill an idea even with an 
idea. If Mr. Dewey had read Plato 
he would have known that an idea is 
invulnerable and immortal. But you 
can pursue an idea that has got 
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away from you, bring it back, con- 
vert it to good use if it has been 
used for bad. That’s what we must 
do with the pope’s idea (which of 
course was the first pope’s as well 
as the last), “Go to the workingman, 
go to the poor.” And that, in turn, 
is only a variant upon the original 
“Go into the highways and byways.” 


ie spite of the fact that the move- 
ment back to primitive Chris- 
tianity is sponsored by Cardinal 
Suhard and that Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, Benedictines and diocesan 
priests are engaged in it, a certain 
type of Catholics in America—and 
I dare say also in France—will af- 
fect to be scandalized. Such “scan- 
dal” would be nothing new. There 
were potential Christians in Jeru- 
salem who would have gone along 
with Jesus if He had done His work 
in what they would have called a 
more dignified way, and had made 
His appeal primarily to important 
people. Our Lord’s critics spoke of 
“this accursed multitude who know 
not the law,” and 
asked, “Have any of 
the leaders believed 
in Him?” In their 
view He should have 
taken possession of 
the great golden temple as His own 
and enthroned Himself in it. They 
couldn’t stomach His preference for 
open air preaching, with a rock by 
the wayside or a boat on the bank 
of the lake as a pulpit, and a field 
for achurch. As for the rag-tag and 
bobtail mob that traipsed after Him, 
they were enough to frighten off all 
“self-respecting persons.” In our 
own day there are millions of half- 
convinced, would-be converts to 
Catholicism who would come over 
to us if Catholics were all “nice” 
people. The Yankees in New Eng- 
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iand used to complain that the Cath- 
olic Church was the Church of the 
Paddies and the Biddies, of stable- 
men and servant girls, of uncouth, 
smelly people with an Irish brogue. 
More recently in certain sections it 
isn’t the brogue but the garlic that 
keeps interested but fastidious ob- 
servers out of our pews and away 
from our altar rails. 

We can understand that sort of 
snobbery on the part of non-Cath- 
olics, but the more distressing fact 
is that persons within the Church 
turn up their nose at, for example, 
a woman who goes 
into slums and lives 
with poor people, 
especially if the poor 
people are blacks. In general the 
accusation is that those devoted 
women who inaugurated in this 
country the kind of work that clergy 
and laity are now taking up in 
France, lack judgment, mental and 
emotional balance, discretion, pru- 
dence—all varieties of the neutral 
virtue of caution—in a word that 
they are extremists or even fanatics. 
Granting for the sake of avoiding 
argument that the critics are partly 
right, the reply is obvious: every 
human being has the defects of his 
qualities. St. John the Baptist 
lacked the poise, the courtliness, the 
politesse of St. Francis de Sales; 
St. Paul didn’t accept or couldn’t 
practice the ne quid nimis of the 
stoic philosophers; at Athens they 
called him a madman. Savonarola 
hadn’t the sweet patience of St. 
Philip Neri. Henry Suso and St. 
Peter of Alcantara had no such 
sense of humor as St. Teresa. You 
can’t have all qualities in one per- 
son. In the history of mankind 
there is no absolute paragon except 
Jesus Christ. So how can we de- 
mand perfect poise of a woman pos- 
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sessed of such zeal as to live by 
choice with the proletariat and en- 
dure all the discomforts of cheap 
tenements, crawling vermin and 
foul odors seeping in from neigh- 
boring flats? I wouldn’t expect such 
a woman, especially if she has the 
nerve to brave the 
scorn of being called 
a “nigger-lover,” to 
exhibit at the same 
time the noncha- 
lance and complacence of those 
who don’t care what happens so 
long as it doesn’t happen to them. 
When comfortable Catholics com- 
plain about those of their fellows 
who, for the love of God and man 
have foresworn comfort, my invari- 
able suggestion is, “If you don’t 
like they way they do it, go in and 
do it better; if they make mistakes, 
how about your doing the same 
work without the mistakes?” The 
discussion usually comes to a con- 
clusion at that point. 

As of heroes and heroines in the 
slums of American cities, so of those 
priests, laymen and laywomen who 
have plunged into the hell’s kitchens 
of Paris with the same holy abandon 
as missionaries who plunge into the 
jungles of the Congo, or who choose 
for life companions ex-cannibals or 
head hunters or some different but 
equally offensive brand of savages. 

We clerics, when reminded of our 
unlikeness to the saints, sometimes 
reply—with a rather sickly sense 
of humor—that the more extreme 
characteristics of the saints are to 
be admired, not imi- 
tated: But we know 
in our souls that the 
reason we take ref- 
uge behind that con- 
venient adage is that we haven’t the 
courage to live our faith or practice 
our vocation to the full. We read in 
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books of ascetical and mystical 
theology that we all have the divine 
grace to be saints, but our medita- 
tions on that theme, like the discus- 
sion mentioned above, come to their 
conclusion as soon as they com- 
mence. George Eliot says of the 
Englishman that he doesn’t know 
just how far he should go in re- 
ligion; all he knows is that he 
should not go too far. Most of us 
are like that Englishman. 


BVIOUSLY I have been betrayed 
into making something of a 
sermon in place of an editorial. But 
I think I will let it stand. Father 
John S. Kennedy said in his review 
of Priest-Workman in Germany: 
“When a book so piercing and mov- 
ing as [this] comes along, the re- 
viewer regrets that he does not com- 
mand words striking enough to 
communicate his feelings about it. 
He gropes after such words, lament- 
ing that his superlatives have been 
so often used on less worthy works 
as to render them shabby and im- 
potent in the present instance.” 
Those were the only sentences I had 
time to read before jumping on a 
plane. In transit I read the book. 
What my thoughts and feelings 
were, the reader may judge from 
the above comment. What does it 
matter whether it comes under the 
head of homiletics or of journal- 
ism? 
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would perhaps be ignorant or 
arrogant of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor .p or its editor to claim prior- 
ity in time over all others in the 
demand for truthfulness in the 
dealings of our government with 


the people. But our readers will 
testify that we commenced such 
a crusade years ago and that once 
having commenced we have never 
quit. Certain critics have thought 
this editor persistent in that matter 
to the point of fanaticism. But in 
recent months they must have 
noticed that other editors of maga- 
zines, authors of books on political 
affairs, and publi- 
cists in general have 
taken up the cud- 
gels against govern- 
mental lying to the people—or what 
amounts to the same thing — con- 
cealing the truth from them. The 
essential objection to lying or con- 
cealing the truth is that it is im- 
moral. A secondary reason for 
complaint is that our politicians, 
local and national, make a sad mess 
of things when they imitate the 
Metternichs, the Talleyrands, or 
even the more clumsy Bismarcks. 
At the simpler game of ward poli- 
tics, municipal and national cor- 
ruption, we have produced some 
competent manipulators, though to 
tell the truth, our crooked Ameri- 
can politicians betray the rather 
crude technique of the “wottell! 
the public be damned!” school. 
At the cleverer sort of diplomatic 
chicanery we are not so _ good. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt fancied him- 
self an adept at it, but even a 
raw peasant like Stalin, to say 
nothing of Winston Churchill who 
was to the manner born, could play 
rings around our late departed ama- 
teur. F. D. R. essayed the part of 
the gay deceiver at home and got 
away with it, but he didn’t fool the 
big time boys in Europe. He suc- 
ceeded only with those who were 
blinded by idolatry and who dis- 
missed with a sneer—and a smear 
—all evidence that their god was an 
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inveterate and incorrigible prevari- 
cator. 

Toward the end his closest friends 
grew weary of the Rooseveltian du- 
plicity and revolted. Jim Farley’s 
book and Jimmy Byrnes’ are not 
mere records of per- 
sonal pique or of 
frustrated ambition. 
They will, for a 
while, be interpreted as such by 
those who cling to the Roosevelt 
myth, but there is more in them— 
much more—than a display of 
wounded vanity. Of Farley’s we 
spoke briefly last month. Let us 
say now of Byrnes’ that it contains 
a formula which if used may save 
us from some of the worst conse- 
quences of our recent dictatorship. 
The most important passages in 
Speaking Frankly are those in which 
Mr. Byrnes emphasizes “the basic 
right of the people to know” what 
is being done in their name. That 
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phrase and half a dozen slightly 
variant equivalents, form a kind of 
leitmotiv in his work. The idea is 


important. Indeed, 
by it the republic 
stands or falls. The 
surest expression of 
dictatorship is that 
of Harry Hopkins, the slickest and 
boldest exponent of New Dealism: 
“The people are too dumb to un- 
derstand.” So don’t tell them. If 
you tell them, they may—being all 
of them political morons and the 
mass of them mental morons—they 
may demur and so delay your ac- 
tion. For example, don’t ask them, 
don’t even ask the Attorney General 
or the Supreme Court, whether we, 
being at peace, can constitutionally 
supply warships to a_ belligerent 
nation. Don’t tell the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Naval Ar- 
fairs that you are giving away gov- 
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ernment property of which he is 
custodian. When he finds it out, 
and in accordance with his oath 
protests, you can bluff him with the 
explanation that the 50 destroyers 
are “boats” and that the Constitu- 
tion forbids only the sequestration 
of “ships.” Then you can enjoy a 
good laugh at the Chairman of the 
Naval Committee, the Attorney 
General, and the people, as land- 
lubbers who don’t know a boat 
from a ship. 

As for the famous “agayne and 
agayne” whopper, never refer to it. 
Let the poor mutts 
of citizens come to 
what conclusion 
they may. A hun- 
dred and fifty mil- 
lion people will not 
come to the same conclusion. Opin- 
ions will differ. When opinions dif- 
fer the holders of opinions clash, 
and in the melee you can steal away. 
Besides, the people are not only 
mental morons but moral. When 
an entrenched government takes 
action it can always rely upon the 
multitude to say, “popper knows 
best.” The mob, that is the peo- 
ple, have no standards of judgment. 
Once you have beguiled the poor 
devils into considering you their 
savior from economic ruin, you 
don’t have to persuade them that all 
your actions thenceforth are wise 
and honorable and good. They 
think you were right when you 
closed the banks and averted finan- 
cial panic. So you must have 
been right when you maneuvered 
them into war without letting them 
know. Also you were right at 
Teheran and Yalta. “Once right 
always right,” is the popular belief. 
The king can dono wrong. A popu- 
lar idol like F. D. R. can make no 
mistake. 
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UT now it seems that a miracle 

has been wrought. The “mo- 
rons” are getting wise. The dumb 
are about to speak. George H. Gal- 
lup, the big poll and percentage 
man, says: “Whether our State De- 
partment is today giving the people 
all the facts about our foreign af- 
fairs I do not know. But I do 
know that a majority of people in 
this country have their honest 
doubts on this score. In a recent 
poll a majority of voters said they 
thought their government was 
withholding information which the 
people ought to have regarding the 
world situation.” 

And he goes on to say: “Some 
may argue that the public can never 
be sufficiently well informed to de- 
cide questions of international pol- 
icy; that such decisions must be 
left entirely to the leaders of gov- 
ernment. With this point of view I 
violently disagree. Heads of our 
State Department were somewhat 
guilty, in my opinion, of believing 
that they could handle the threat of 
Hitler and Mussolini best without 
taking the people into their confi- 
dence.” 

In other words we were to fight 
Hitler and Mussolini, and now we 
are to fight Stalin, by the methods 
of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. We 
are to cast out Beelzebub by Beelze- 
bub. We are to defend democracy 
by the tricks of a dictatorship. A 
smooth orator can make that idea 
seem honorable. But the smooth 
orator forgets that the primary pur- 
pose of the American Republic is not 
to defend a nation or a people but an 
idea and, what is more, an ideal. 
The ideal is government of the peo- 
ple by the people. To defend a peo- 
ple’s government while keeping the 
people in the dark is a curious pro- 
cedure. Curious and disastrous. 
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IRST and last the sin of the late 
lamented Dictator (lamented 
by the makers and the lovers of the 
myth) is not that he loved the Re- 
public not wisely but too well, or 
that he tried to save it in spite of 
itself, but that he didn’t love it at 
all. He surrounded himself and 
permitted himself to be prompted 
by men who wanted to get rid of 
the Republic and put in its: place 
something essentially different, but 
which should continue to go by the 
old name. What’s in a name! 

I used to find a kind of sad hu- 
mor in Al Smith’s complaint that 
Frank Roosevelt was not a good 
democrat. Roosevelt cared neither 
for the Democratic Party nor for the 
democratic idea. He 
was just as ready to 
scuttle the Republic 
as he was to sink 
the Republican 
Party. The first element in his 
strategy was to practice economy— 
say rather parsimony—in dispens- 
ing truth to the people. He was an 
aristocrat, and like the great Roman 
friend of the Caesars he could say 
Odi profanum vulgus et arceo, | 
hate the common horde and I shun 
them. Of course he had to flatter 
them and cajole them. Like Mark 
Antony. Like Julius Caesar. Like 
Augustus. Like Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 


Going 
Easy on 
the Truth 


O it is good if, as Mr. Gallup 

says, the people are in a mood 
to demand that their government let 
them in on what it plans to ask 
them to do. It is good if the peo- 
ple have come to the stage that they 
will not take their government on 
faith. A nation that takes its gov- 
ernment on faith is no democracy. 
It is not even a Republic. It is to all 
intents and purposes a dictatorship. 
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“Our THREATENED VALUES” 


por two or three months I have 
had it in mind to say something 
in these columns about Our Threat- 
ened Values, by Victor Gollancz. In 
fact I had written a few paragraphs 
for the April number, but they were 
crowded out. “Better late than 
never.” It can never be too late for 
what Mr. Gollancz has to say. His 
recent volume is of the sort that does 
not depend upon what the daily 
papers consider timeliness. It has 
permanent value. And it treats a 
subject that has been side-stepped 
by most writers and speakers—the 
moral disaster that accompanied 
and followed the recent war. 

Mr. Gollancz “speaks right out in 
meetin’.” He tells off some of the 
big fellows, including Winston 
Churchill. Yet Churchill praised the 
book and seems to 
have permitted his 
praise to be used in 
the advertisements. 
That, in itself, is something of a 
marvel. It does credit to the toler- 
ance and moral courage of the for- 
mer Prime Minister. There would 
seem to be no record that the 
American counterpart of Churchill, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, praised an 
attack upon himself. But let that 
pass. 

Mr. Gollancz seems to have done 
an even better job than Norman 
Angell. Mr. Angell proved again and 
again that war is futile. No one, he 
said, wins a modern war; the loser 
loses and the winner loses. In an- 
cient times it was the vanquished 
nation that paid and paid and paid. 
Nowadays tribute and more tribute 
and more again is demanded not of 
the loser but of the winner. But 
Norman Angell emphasized the 
» Hinsdale, Tll.: Henry Regnery Co. 1947. 
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damage done by war to the national 
and international economy. Mr. 
Gollancz concentrates on the decay 
of honor, truth, ethical standards 
and the sense of humanity. He is 
not concerned with winners and los- 
ers and payments. He sees and ap- 
praises the Decline and Fall not of 
an empire or an economic system or 
a political power, but of a moral 
code. England lost 

territory and world And Wise— 
prestige. We lost 500 

or 600 billion dollars. England could 
let her colonies go and we could 
kiss our money good-by without re- 
gret, if we were both in a position 
to say, “all is lost save honor.” But 
all is lost, including honor. 


DDLY enough it took a Jew to 
remind us of our infidelity to 
the Christian code. I call him a Jew; 
he calls himself a Jew; but he is a 
devout admirer of our Savior. He 
berates us Christians but not with- 
out making himself one with us. 
His lament is not hypocritical, or 
ironic or sarcastic. He does not 
gloat. His tongue is not in his 
cheek. He includes himself and his 
whole nation (he is too polite to in- 
clude Americans) in his prophet- 
like invective. One of the London 
papers said, “Maybe 
it is because Mr. Gol- 
lancz is a Jew that 
he not only makes a 
moral appeal, but talks without in- 
hibitions of moral values, and other 
things which it usually makes an 
Englishman uncomfortable to men- 
tion.” 

If being a Jew enables one to 
speak of moral values without em- 
barrassment, let Judaism have the 
credit. But, as the Holy Father says, 
with no desire to capitalize on Jew- 
ish virtue, “we are all spiritually 


It Takes 
a Jew? 
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Semites.” We can all be glad when 
Jew or Christian speaks out to de- 
cry the post-war propter-war de- 
cline of moral standards. 


R. GOLLANCZ says, evidencing 
not only philosophical but 
mystical insight, that “our central 
value, or to put it in another way 
the value that includes all our other 
values, is respect for personality.” 
He might have explained that re- 
spect for personality, that is to say 
for the soul of every individual 
human, is based upon the revealed 
fact that man is 
made in the image 
of his Creator. As 
a child of God, the 
human person is sacrosanct. A 
crime against man is a sacrilege 
against God. The American jour- 
nalist Walter Lippmann said some 
years ago, “unless you accept the 
revelation committed to the Mediter- 
ranean World 1,900 years ago, you 
have no ground upon which to base 
the rights of man.” With one pos- 
sible emendation, we may subscribe 
to that dictum. Not 1,900 years ago 
but as far back as Abraham or Adam 
man was taught his own dignity as 
a creature of God. 


Sacrosanct 
Personality 


With that correction we may go 
on to approve Mr. Gollancz’s state- 
ment, “the value that includes all 
other values is respect for person- 


ality.” He holds that the chief 
crime of Hitler and Stalin, of 
Nazism and of Communism was a 
contemptuous disregard of the in- 
dividual human person. With those 
men and those systems the individ- 
ual is nothing, the State everything. 
When wholesale massacre served or 
seemed to serve the purpose of the 
State, individuals were sacrificed. 
When the madness of collectivism 
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gets into the blood of a man or a 
people, individualism is considered 
criminal and the “criminals” are 
slaughtered. It is well that a Jew 
should remind us Christians of this 
elementary fact of our religion—and 
of his. In view of the Incarnation 
and the Passion, the Crucifixion of 
man is the crucifixion of God. 


oo now here is Mr. Gol- 
lancz’s main theme—it is not 
only Nazis, Communists, recognized 
haters of mankind who commit 
crimes against the human person. 
Englishmen and Americans have 
fallen into the ways of Nazis and 
Communists. 

He cites dozens of evidences of 
this particular form of inhumanity 
committed recently and still being 
committed by the English and— 
though he doesn’t say so—by us 
Americans. Lacking space in these 
pages to quote examples, I can only 
urge all who are interested in the 
worst results of the war mentality 
to read Our Threatened Values. It 
is to be hope that readers will be 
properly shocked, that is to say 
shocked not like newspaper readers 
who take sadistic stuff in stride and 
think no more of it, but shocked 
unto repentance, like the curiosity 
seekers who came down from 
Calvary striking their breasts. 
Whether or not this eloquent little 
book produces that salutary effect, 
its author has done a courageous 
thing in rebuking and humiliating 
us, and a rare thing in fixing our 
attention upon the fact that the dis- 
aster of war is not the destruction of 
property, not even the loss of impe- 
rial possessions, or the disturbance 
of political equilibrium, but the 
wounding, perhaps the killing of 
the moral sense. 
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By WILLIAM J. BUTLER 


T is, I trust, neither irreverent 

nor irrelevant to suggest an anal- 
ogy between Mrs. Vashti McCol- 
lum’s recent victory in the Supreme 
Court and the predicament of 
Mary’s lamb. To allow the Lamb 
of God inside the common school 
buildings of the United States is 
now against the rule. Indeed, Mrs. 
McCollum may pride herself that 
her accomplishment was on a vast- 
er scale. The doors are barred to 
the Old Testament, too, and to all 
other religions, ancient and mod- 
ern—except, of course, Mrs. Mc- 
Collum’s own. The infernal re- 


ligion—the religion of negation, the 


religion that religion has nothing 
to do with it—is now the only one 
that may constitutionally be taught 
in public school buildings. The Su- 
preme Court says so, eight to one. 

Does the Constitution say so? 
This is the sort of question laymen 
like to leave to the lawyers. Yet it 
will greatly profit Catholic laymen 
to gain at least a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the type of mental proc- 
ess by which the Justices of the 
Supreme Court purport to rational- 
ize, as a constitutional mandate, 
the pre-emption of the public school 
system by the atheistic way of life. 
And the exercise may turn out to be 
more entertaining than one would 
expect. 

The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution says that Congress “shall 
make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting 


the free exercise thereof.” This 
Amendment has nothing to do with 
the States. But the Fourteenth 
Amendment, prohibiting any State 
from taking life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, has 
been interpreted by the Supreme 
Court as making the First Amend- 
ment applicable to the States. 

The ordinary man, reading in the 
ordinary way the words “no law re- 
specting an establishment of re- 
ligion” will probably remark that 
“released time,” on a voluntary 
basis, for religious instruction of 
public school pupils in the princi- 
ples of any religion they choose, if 
they choose any at all, is about as 
far from “an establishment of re- 
ligion” as it is possible to get. He 
will say to himself that it must take 
some Homeric vaulting to span the 
chasm between the two things. He 
will be right, but that will do him 
no good. He will have to get it 
through his head sooner or later 
that in these matters of constitu- 
tional meaning, he is not supposed 
to look at ordinary language in the 
ordinary way. Justice Frankfurter 
warned him some time ago that this 
is “merely pernicious oversimplifi- 
cation.” 

Without promising to make his 
confusion any less confounded, we 
will take a look at how the vaulting 
was done. Mrs. McCollum, an 
avowed atheist, was, of course, 
shooting at anything opposed to 
atheism. Her immediate target was 
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the system of “released time” as 
operated in Champaign, Illinois. In 
the public schools of Champaign, 
one period a week was set aside for 
religious instruction to such pupils 
as, through their parents, requested 
it. Students not requesting such in- 
struction used the time for secular 
studies. Students who did request 
the instruction were required to be 
present at the religious classes. 

The instruction was given in the 
school classrooms by teachers of 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths, at no expense to the school 
authorities. It was required, how- 
ever, that, before any faith or group 
could participate, the superintend- 
ent would have to determine wheth- 
er it was practical for that group 
to teach in the school system. The 
individual instructors were also 
subject to the approval and super- 
vision of the superintendent. An 
interdenominational association had 
sponsored the system and provided 
the instructors and supplies. 

The reasons for striking down the 
Champaign “released time” system 
were variously expressed by Jus- 
tices Black and Frankfurter. Jus- 
tice Black said that the facts in the 
record 


“show the use of tax-supported 
property for religious instruction 
and the close cooperation between 
the school authorities and the re- 
ligious council in promoting reli- 


gious education. The operation of 
the state’s compulsory education 
system thus assists and is integrated 
with the program of religious in- 
struction carried on by separate re- 
ligious sects. Pupils compelled by 
law to go to school for secular edu- 
cation are released in part from 
their legal duty upon the condition 
that they attend the religious 
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classes. This is beyond all question 
a utilization of the tax-established 
and tax supported public school sys- 
tem to aid religious groups to spread 
their faith. And it falls squarely 
under the ban of the First Amend- 
ment (made applicable to the States 
by the Fourteenth) as we inter- 
preted it in Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U. S. 1.” 


So we must make a short detour 
through the Everson case. The di- 
gression will be more apparent than 
real for it will lead us back to 
Champaign with some enlighten- 
ment as to how the confusion got 
as confounded as it did. 

Arch Everson was the Vashti Mc- 
Collum of Ewing, New Jersey. He 
assailed the constitutionality of a 
township practice (authorized by a 
New Jersey statute) of reimbursing 
parents for bus fares paid by chil- 
dren for going to and from paro- 
chial schools. Parents of public 
school children received the same 
reimbursement, a practice to which 
Everson made no objection. 

The Supreme Court held, five to 
four, that there was nothing uncon- 
stitutional about the reimbursement 
for fares paid by parochial school 
children. Justice Black wrote the 
majority opinion, as he did later in 
the McCollum case. He answered 
first the argument that the practice 
was a deprivation of due process in 
that it taxed some people to help 
others carry out their private pur- 
poses (i. e., their preference for re- 
ligious education). As to this, he 
said that the New Jersey legislature 
and its court of last resort had found 
that the transportation of children 
to both the public and parochial 
schools would serve a public pur- 
pose, a purpose in no way dimin- 
ished by the fact that it coincided 
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with the personal desires of the par- 
ents of parochial school children. 
That the purpose was indeed public 
he declared beyond argument since 
the transportation helped the chil- 
dren get a secular education. 

Then he turned to the objection 
based on the First Amendment. He 
sketched the background of the 
Amendment and its treatment since 
adoption. For the moment, it will 
be enough to note his conclusion 
which was: 


“The ‘establishment of religion’ 
clause of the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a state 
nor the Federal Government can set 
up achurch. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all re- 
ligions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor in- 


fluence a person to go or to remain 
away from church against his will 
or force him to profess a belief or 
disbelief in any religion. No person 


can be punished for entertaining or 
professing religious beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, for church attendance or 
non-attendance. No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be lev- 
ied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they 
may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs 
of any religious organizations or 
groups and vice versa. In the words 
of Jefferson, the clause against es- 
tablishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect ‘a wall of separa- 
tion between church and State.’’ 


But New Jersey, said Justice 
Black, has not breached the wall. 
The parochial schools meet New 
Jersey’s requirements for secular 
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education. As the Oregon School 
Case decided, parents have the 
right to send their children to paro- 
chial schools which meet such re- 
quirements. Hence New Jersey has 
done “no more than provide a gen- 
eral program to help parents get 
their children, regardless of their 
religion, safely and expeditiously to 
and from accredited schools.” Any- 
thing else would improperly exclude 
the parents of parochial school chil- 
dren, because of their faith, from 
the benefits of public welfare legis- 
lation. 

Justices Jackson and Rutledge 
wrote dissenting opinions in which 
Justices Frankfurter and Burton 
joined. It will be seen presently 
that what they said became the view 
of the majority in the McCollum 
case, to which we can now return. 


Justice Black’s opinion in the 
McCollum case continues by quot- 
ing the excerpt from the Everson 
opinion which I have given above. 
This is followed by a few short 
paragraphs in which it is summar- 
ily stated that the principle of the 
Everson case rules out the Cham- 
paign “released time” system and 
that this conclusion does not mani- 
fest any governmental hostility to 
religion or religious teachings. 

There were concurring opinions 
by Justices Frankfurter and Jack- 
son. Justice Frankfurter adheres 
to the theory expressed in the oft- 
cited bromide, “A page of history 
is worth a volume of logic.” On the 
question of what process there is 
other than logic by which you can 
extract the significance from the 
history, the adherents of the theory 
are always discreetly silent. At any 
rate, Justice Frankfurter exposes at 
considerable length the history of 
common school education in gen- 
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eral and the “released time” sys- 
tem in particular. He concludes by 
enunciating the general philosophy 
that “in no activity of the State is 
it more vital to keep out divisive 
forces than in its schools, to avoid 
confusing, not to say fusing, what 
the Constitution sought to keep 
strictly apart.” 

Justice Jackson added nothing to 
the basic views expressed by Jus- 
tices Black and Frankfurter. He 
was interested only in the question 
whether the court had power to give 
all the relief Mrs. McCollum wanted, 
which included not only the aboli- 
tion of the “released time” plan but 
also a ban upon every form of teach- 
ing “which suggests or recognizes 
that there is a God.” He doubted 


the court’s power to go that far. 
Justices Rutledge and Burton 
concurred with Justice Frankfurter. 
The Chief Justice and Justice Doug- 
las and Murphy voted with the ma- 
jority without any separate expres- 


sion of their views. Justice Reed 
alone dissented. He thought that 
the constitutional provision went 
no further than to prohibit the use 
of government powers or functions 
to influence citizens toward religion 
or to punish them for their beliefs. 
He felt that the implications of the 
majority view would rule out the 
exemption of religious property 
from taxation, the supplying of free 
textbooks and the providing of 
lunches for parochial school chil- 
dren, and other established prac- 
tices, all previously approved on 
constitutional grounds. 


This brief summarization does 
no more than indicate the basic 
character of the views of the vari- 
ous Justices. Can we take as a 
whole the dissenting opinions in the 
Everson case and the prevailing 


opinions in the McCollum case and 
derive from them enough data to 
tell us whether the net result of the 
two cases is to read into the First 
Amendment something which is not 
there and could not have been in- 
serted except by main strength? | 
think we can. 

Although “establishment’ in re- 
spect of religion had in colonial 
times, and still has, the unmis- 
takable connotation of setting up 
one religion as the official religion 
of the State and supporting it out of 
public funds, all the Justices are 
agreed that this is not all the First 
Amendment is talking about. It 
proscribes the establishment not 
merely of a particular religion but 
also of “religion” in the abstract— 
which can scarcely mean, in practi- 
cal operation, anything other than 
the establishment of many or all re- 
ligious groups. And since it is an 
obvious impossibility to have more 
than one_ established religious 
group, it follows—and this is the 
position into which the court ma- 
neuvers the issue—that “establish” 
does not mean “establish.” This 
despite the fact that Madison, the 
only contemporary whose views on 
the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment are available, is quoted as say- 
ing that he understood it to mean 
that “Congress should not establish 
a religion, and enforce the legal ob- 
servation of it by law.” To the 
framers of the Constitution “‘estab- 
lishment” was a matter of coercion 
pure and simple. 

If “establish” now means some- 
thing else, what else does it mean? 
It means “aid or support in any way 
at all,’ as Justice Black said in sub- 
stance in the quoted part of his 
Everson opinion. 

We must not suppose, however, 
that the philosophy of the McCollum 
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decision derives only from hacking 
the phrase “establishment of re- 
ligion” into this unrecognizable 
shape. There is also the matter of 
a gloss which has been rubbed on to 
the First Amendment. The Amend- 
ment, we are told, does something 
more than forbid a law respecting 
an establishment of religion. It 
was intended in addition to erect “a 
wall of separation between Church 
and State.” How do we know this? 
Because Jefferson said so, and 
President Grant, Elihu Root and 
Jeremiah S. Black echoed him. 

But did Jefferson really say so? 
Justice Reed throws some light on 
this by quoting the passage in which 
Jefferson’s words appear. Address- 
ing himself solely to the question of 
legal coercion in matters of reli- 
gious belief, Jefferson said, “I con- 
template with sovereign reverence 
that act of the whole American peo- 
ple which declared that their legis- 
lature should ‘make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of,’ thus building a wall of separa- 
tion between church and State.” 
The italics are mine. 

It could scarcely be clearer that 
in Jefferson’s mind the wall of sepa- 
ration between Church and State 
was nothing other than a meta- 
phorical way of describing the ef- 
fect of the constitutional rule that 
religious beliefs must not be forced 
upon or prohibited to the citizens 
by their government. Yet we find 
the majority of the court blandly 
reading into a figure of speech a 
gratuitous meaning which even as 
a figure of speech, it never had in 
the mind of its author. And the re- 
sult is a rule of constitutional law. 

It never entered Jefferson’s head 
that the philosophy of the First 
Amendment ran counter to the of- 
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fering of opportunities for vol- 
untary religious instruction in 
State-supported schools. On the 
contrary, as Justice Reed points out, 
he wrote into the regulations of the 
University of Virginia, which was 
such a school, provisions that re- 
ligious sects might establish, within 
the precincts of the University, 
schools for instruction in the prin- 
ciples of their respective faiths, and 
that students of the University 
should be free and expected to at- 
tend religious worship at the estab- 
lishments of their respective sects. 
And in a letter printed in The New 
York Times of April 2, 1948, Jef- 
ferson is quoted as proposing that 
in the University of Virginia the 
proof of the existence of God and 
the consequent laws of morality 
should be the province of the Pro- 
fessor of Ethics, and that from that 
point each sect might provide “the 
means of further instruction in 
their own peculiar tenets.” This, 
said Jefferson, was in conformity 
“with the principles of our Consti- 
tution, which places all sects of re- 
ligion on an equal footing.” 

But whatever Jefferson may have 
thought about the separation of 
Church and State in general or the 
commingling of religious and secu- 
lar education in particular, there is 
no reason why we cannot do some 
thinking about them ourselves. Is 
it true, as Justice Rutledge protest- 
ed in his Everson opinion, that the 
State must function as a State with- 
out passing laws which “aid all re- 
ligions”? Is it even physically pos- 
sible for the State to do this? It is 
not. 

In matters of morals where pub- 
lic order and religious principles 
coincide, must the State refrain 
from legislating because the effect 
would be to write into the statutes 
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the principles of religious sects? 
Or take the actual problem in the 
Everson case. The parochial schools 
give a complete secular education 
according to the standards of New 
Jersey. No one disputes that it 
serves a public purpose to help chil- 
dren get such an education. But 
what happens when the same activ- 
ity of the government furthers a 
conceded public purpose and also 
aids religion? Justice Rutledge 
says the public purpose does not 
validate it if it aids religion. The 
majority say the aid to religion does 
not invalidate it if it serves the pub- 
lic purpose. The debate reminds 
one of nothing so much as the ines- 
capable dog chasing the uncatcha- 
ble cat. 

This dilemma points up the utter 
fallacy of supposing that religious 
and secular activities can be com- 
pletely cut off from each other. The 
simple fact is that the very nature 
of the world in which we live makes 
it impossible for the State to re- 
frain from some official actions 
which will inevitably have the ef- 
fect either of aiding or injuring re- 
ligion, depending on which way the 
government moves. This is evident 
from the established practice of 
exemption of religious property 
from taxation. No exemption would 
be necessary if the government had 
not levied the taxes in the first 
place. But the government has lev- 
ied them and the effect of imposing 
them on religious property would 
be disastrous. Religious property, 
subsisting on voluntary contribu- 
tion, could never maintain itself if 
it were subject to the same tax im- 
posts as business property. So the 
government, to avoid the injurious 
effect of its action in levying the 
taxes, takes a counter action in the 
shape of an exemption. No one can 
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pretend for a moment that the ex- 
emption does not aid religion, yet it 
has always been given, and the pro- 
priety of it has never been doubted. 

Justice Rutledge agrees that “the 
fire department must not stand idly 
by while the church burns.” Why 
not? The church has no reason for 
existence except as a place for re- 
ligious worship. If it is true with- 
out qualification that the State must 
not aid religion, the owners of the 
church must provide their own fire 
protection. Actually, when the 
owners of the church building call 
upon the fire department for pro- 
tection, their basis for doing so is a 
property right not less religious in 
essence than the human right of the 
parents who wish their children to 
receive religious education. It is 
impossible to rationalize a rule of 
law which would sanction the use 
of governmental functions to pro- 
tect the property right and yet in- 
sist that they must refrain from be- 
ing used to protect the human 
right. 


Nowhere is the absurdity of sup- 
posing that religious and secular 
activities can be kept in separate 
cubicles more evident than in the 
field of education. Here especially, 
if the State moves at all, its action 
is bound to have some repercus- 
sions, favorable or unfavorable, on 
religion. Justice Jackson alone 
seems to perceive this, albeit dimly. 
He said in his Everson opinion that 
the public school system was set up 
“on the premise that secular educa- 
tion can be isolated from all reli- 
gious teaching so that the school 
can inculcate all needed temporal 
knowledge and also maintain a 
strict and lofty neutrality as to re- 
ligion.” Later he added, “Whether 
such a disjunction is possible, and 
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if possible whether it is wise, are 
questions I need not try to answer.” 

“Not try to answer” indeed! The 
question shrieks for an answer! If 
the disjunction is not possible, what 
happens to the “strict and lofty neu- 
trality as to religion”? In fact, so 
insistent is the question that Justice 
Jackson, after disclaiming in his 
Everson opinion any need to answer 
it, proceeds to do so in his McCol- 
lum opinion. He thinks that per- 
haps mathematics, physics or chem- 
istry can be completely secularized. 
Not so the arts, biology, history, 
English literature — all essential 
parts of the curriculum. 

Of course not. In education there 
is no such thing as neutrality, lofty 
or otherwise, as to religion. What- 
ever appears on the surface to be 
neutrality is actually an acceptance 
of the atheistic or agnostic way of 
life. It is no mere coincidence that 
the palm of victory in the McCollum 
case went to an avowed atheist. 
This is the grim irony of the whole 
situation. The idea that the deci- 
sion is based on a theory of “lofty 
neutrality” on the part of the gov- 
ernment and that it does not “mani- 
fest a governmental hostility to re- 
ligion or religious teachings” is a 
transparent pretense. There is no 
middle ground between the religious 
groups, on the one side, and the 
anti-religious on the other. 

Justice Jackson’s recognition that 
many subjects of the curriculum 
cannot be secularized is the only bit 
of realism in the three prevailing 
McCollum opinions. It is itself an 
understatement, for everyone famil- 
iar with such matters knows that 
even mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, when taught in a spirit 
of secularism, are frequently made 
a vehicle for propagandizing anti- 
religious doctrine. In the main, 


however, Justice Jackson’s realism 
is exactly in accord wth the Catho- 
lic theory of education. The pre- 
mise that the subjects of the cur- 
riculum can be secularized without 
harm to religion is false, and the 
lamentable emergence of anti-reli- 
gious philosophy in the public 
school system proves it. 


So much for the logic of the situ- 
ation. Does its history (Justice 
Frankfurter’s touchstone of under- 
standing) tell us anything more? It 
does. It reveals that the court has 
either missed or chosen to disre- 
gard the whole significance of the 
way the present situation devel- 
oped. As the various opinions point 
out, there was no such thing as pub- 
lic school education in this country 
prior to about 1840. When the Con- 
stitution was adopted, education 
was entirely in the hands of reli- 
gious bodies (a circumstance which 
is itself a sufficient commentary on 
the court’s labored efforts to show 
that the mingling of religious and 
secular teaching is contrary to the 
constitutional intent). The fact that 
all education is an assimilation of 
truths which come from God and 
lead back to God was clearly under- 
stood then, however muddled we 
may have become about it in re- 
cent years. 

What happened thereafter was 
that the State gradually took over 
the function of elementary educa- 
tion and made it compulsory by 
law. Now, if we are to assume the 
existence of the kind of “wall of 
separation between church and 
State” which the court envisages, 
nothing can be clearer than that 
education started out on the reli- 
gious side of the wall. And if the 
commingling of religious and secu- 
lar subjects in the common schools 
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is a breach of the wall, the State, 
not religion, is the culprit. 

No one denies that religious bod- 
ies have a vital interest in seeing 
that children of school age receive 
proper instruction in the tenets of 
their respective faiths. At one time 
they took care of this by handling 
the entire curriculum. The State 
then moved in, took over the entire 
operation and made elementary 
education compulsory. Most impor- 
tant of all, the State established the 
system in such a way that, as Jus- 
tice Frankfurter describes, it takes 
up about all the child’s time other 
than what he needs for sleep and 
recreation. The State, in other 
words, has made it physically im- 
possible for the child to receive ade- 
quate religious instruction except 
by some such system as that in use 
in Champaign or New York. The 
matter is primarily one of available 
time. If the child does not get re- 
ligious instruction in such a way, it 
is certain that he is not going to get 
it at all. 

To compel the child to spend in 
school all of what he regards as his 
“business hours” is no different in 
principle from controlling all of the 
available time of a member of the 
Armed Forces or of a student at 
Annapolis or West Point. The fail- 


ure of the State to provide facilities : 


for religious activities under such 
circumstances has never before been 
understood to be a matter of neu- 
trality. When mental processes 
were clearer than they are now, it 
was recognized that such a failure 
would be a positive hindrance to re- 
ligion. Consequently, such facili- 
ties have always been provided by 
the government without the slight- 
est suggestion of constitutional in- 
validity. 


The parallel is exact. The State 
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has appropriated so much of the 
child’s time that there is not enough 
left for religious training. The ef- 
fect on religion is disastrous. The 
State proposes to offset the injuri- 
ous effect of its appropriation by al- 
lowing some “released time.” The 
disaster to religion is an important 
advantage to the atheists, who are 
determined to hold their position. 
With the aid of the Supreme Court 
they have done so. 

In brief then, if we are to take it 
seriously that the idea is actually 
one of separation of Church and 
State, we must appraise the situa- 
tion as one in which the State, after 
going over the wall, taking part of 
the Church’s territory, and moving 
the wall over to the new boundary, 
is now prevented by the Constitu- 
tion from allowing the Church to 
enter the stolen area—and this be- 
cause, in Justice Frankfurter’s 
words, “good fences make good 
neighbors.” A more brutal piece 
of cynicism would be hard to 
imagine. 

Actually, of course, the result of 
the McCollum case has nothing to 
do with constitutional principles. As 
Justice Jackson candidly admitted, 
the court simply followed “our own 
ideas of what is good in public in- 
struction.” He also admitted that 
“it is idle to pretend that this task is 
one for which we can find in the 
Constitution one word to help us as 
judges to decide where the secular 
ends and the sectarian begins in 
education. Nor can we find guid- 
ance in any other legal source. It 
is a matter on which we can find no 
law but our own prepossessions.” 

The prevailing prepossession is 
manifestly nothing other than a 
general distaste for religion. Re- 
ligious influences, according to Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, are “divisive 
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forces” which it is vital to keep es- 
pecially out of the schools. But if 
that is a good reason for keeping 
them out of the schools, it is an 
equally good reason for keeping 
them out of life altogether. And if 
religious influences are divisive and 
thus undesirable, the idea must be 
to unite all in anti-religion. 

We may be certain of one thing. 
It will not take very long for State- 
sponsored anti-religion in the pub- 
lic schools to dissipate the ethical 


inheritance which has so far given 
to our society such order as it has. 
Religion alone is responsible for the 
inheritance and religion alone can 
rationalize it. When it is gone and 
society comes into the hands of a 
generation of literate savages, those 
of us who are then around will take 
cold comfort from the fact that the 
Supreme Court went so far as to 
turn the First Amendment upside 
down in order to keep the States 
from applying the brakes. 


WAITING 


By Liam P. CLancy 


I WILL sit by my fire 

On a fine soogan ' chair, 
When my Winter is come, 
And I’ll have my dreams there; 
And tho’ white be my locks, 
And I’m stiff in the bones, 
Sure in fancy I’ll skip 

O’er my life’s steppingstones. 


I will sit by my fire 

When my labor is done, 

And my floor besomed clean, 
And my chinaware shone; 
With my door on the latch, 
Lest a neighbor step in, 
With a song for my joy, 

Or a story to spin. 


I will sit by my fire, 

Nor be lonesome at all, 

Tho’ my childher be fled 

To a land out of call; 

But [ll pray the good Lord— 
If it isn’t a sin— 

For one sight of my weans 
Ere the dark’s drawing in. 


I will sit by my fire 

At the end of my days, 

And for housheen ? and all 

I will give Heaven praise; 
But, deep down in my soul, 
See my terror, O God, 

Lest my childher be far 
When I’m laid ’neath the sod! 


1 Soogan: Hay or straw rope used for seat of chair. 


2 How-sheen: Little house. 
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By HELEN MANTER 


pn CARTER pushed himself 
away from the typewriter in 
disgust. That darn thing was never 
going to come right! With a quick 
impatient move he set his feet on 
the desk and tilted the chair back. 
Even here in the very shadow of old 
Monadnock he could not do it. De- 
spairingly he surveyed the silent 
mountain. Thank God for it, he 
thought. It was the only thing in 
this “yokel” town that appealed to 
him. 

Sticky perspiration trailed down 
his back, increasing his irritation. 
He got up and crossed to the large 
picture window. How could it get 
so hot in the mountains in July? 
Boy, he wished he had a drink. One 
In fact, he would 


about a foot high! 
like to go blotto. His housekeeper’s 
eyes would really pop. A glint of 
a scornful smile lighted his face. 
Poor Mrs. Muir. Her idea of a drink 
amounted to a watery concoction 


called “orangeade.” Right now he 
could hear her brisk movements in 
the kitchen. Occasionally she ran to 
the window and checked’ on her 
small son’s whereabouts. She was 
an idiot to move around so on a day 
as hot as this. 

Well, if she was a fool, he was 
certainly a prize sap. Hundreds of 
miles from his quiet secluded New 
York apartment he was supposed to 
write a play. A folksy sort of play 
—one with down-to-earth charac- 
ters, as Drake would say. Drake! 
Whenever he thought of the famous 
director, he admitted it was a good 
thing he was not around. 


“Listen, Glenn,” he had said. 
“T’ve read your script, and I’m not 
denying that it’s good; but .. . well, 
I might as well tell you straight 
The public’s taste is changing. It 
may be just a brief trend. Still we 
have to go along. They want plays 
with real people; down-to-earth 
people facing everyday problems. 
You might say they want their char- 
acters to have souls.” 

Drake had looked rather ashamed 
at the sentiment of this last re- 
mark. Yet his eyes had been dead 
earnest. Drake and Glenn were close 
friends. Both had broken into the 
big time on Broadway together. 
Drake was one of its finest directors 
and Glenn’s own satirical plays had 
caught the public’s fancy. Even the 
war had not interrupted their team- 
work. Together they had been 
conunissioned to put on plays to fur- 
ther the scale of bonds. Glenn knew 
that whatever Drake said was for 
his own good. 

Glenn looked out at the ever- 
changing mountain and recalled 
how he had rebelled. Resentment 
at the stupidity of the public had 
filled him. He had spent a long 
time on that play, although by now 
the sophisticated patter of words 
almost knit themselves together. 
Without a word to Drake he had 
made inquiries of other directors 
and agents. It had been the same 
everywhere. Worldly drawing- 
room stuff was out. So he had gone 
back to work, and it had been no 
good. Not a thing he wrote pulsed 
with the realness Drake wanted. It 
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just sounded corny. 
Carter thought. 

One night over a couple of tall 
ones Drake had_ got serious. 
“There’s no use pushing yourself, 
Glenn. You can’t change your out- 
look overnight. Especially when 
you do the same things. Same gang 
—same places. What you need is 
a change of scene.” Right there 
Drake had dug into a number of his 
pockets, finally emerging trium- 
phant. “There, I knew I had the 
key somewhere. Take it and go on 
up to my house in Jaffrey. That, in 
case you don’t know, is a little town 
in New Hampshire.” 

Carter could remember protest- 
ing amusedly, “Whatever would I 
do in a small town. No, I like my 
life the way it is. I’m sure the coun- 
try and I would not agree.” It had 
taken a number of drinks to per- 
suade him. And here I am, he 
thought somewhat bitterly. I was 
right too. The country and I do 
“With the exception 


It was, too, 


not get along. 
of you, dear Monadnock,” he said, 
performing a sweeping bow full of 
mockery. 

Suddenly he was all seriousness. 
Tiny wrinkles appeared on his fore- 
head. The usual half amused glint 


in his eyes was gone. There was 
nothing funny about the fix he was 
in. Because of the war, it had been 
five years since a play carrying his 
name had appeared on Broadway. 
It was unthinkable that another fall 
should go by without one. 

Carter’s shoulders squared pur- 
posefully, and he sat down again 
and faced the typewriter. Around 
him and over most of the large liv- 
ing room were crumpled papers. 
The one in the machine was blank. 
Nothing so far! He stared at it, as 
though willing it to appear printed. 
Six weeks to go, and he had no 
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play! Whatever he wrote sounded 
like a not too authentic hillbilly 
scene from the Ozark mountains. 
His shoulders sagged. He was so 
tired. Tired of the loneliness of 
the place and tired of unsuccess- 
fully filling page after page. He 
got up slowly. It was no use. Not 
today. Maybe he would feel better 
after a shower. 


Deep shadows played over the 
mountain and the darkness brought 
a restful coolness to the screened 
porch. Glenn sat quietly. The 
weekly paper had fallen from his 
lap. From his pipe a small thin 
trickle of smoke curled upward. 
Surprisingly he felt an odd content- 
ment. 

It was not the mountain, al- 
though it could do things to you. 
Majestic Monadnock was not fully 
responsible for his peace. In the 
pages of that pathetic little town 
journal he had just read an essay. 
It had been short, but—satisfying. 
Yes, that was the word he had been 
searching for. In a few well-writ- 
ten words it had pictured the writ- 
er’s obvious love for her garden. 
The flowers had seemed alive and 
needful of help. They had needed 
her, and she knew her need for 
them. 

Unwillingly it had dragged Glenn 
back to his first play written years 
ago. How he had worked and 
prayed over that one! It had been 
an idealistic piece of work. It had 
a message that would give the old 
world a lift. But the world never 
heard it. Persistent as he was, he 
could not sell it. Then he had 
changed his style; and when the 
light sophisticated patter went over, 
he had kept on in that vein. 

All at once it was too dark to see 
anything. A heavy mist had settled 
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over the valley, leaving only the top 
of the mountain free. Glenn felt a 
chill and with it awakening energy. 
He had to do something, and what 
he wanted most was to meet the au- 
thor of that gem. Well, why not? 
In such a small town there could 
not be more than one Miss Sue Han- 
ley. 

And for a change I was right, 
Glenn thought, as he rang the bell. 
It had not been hard finding the 
place. The warmth in Mrs. Muir’s 
voice had surprised him, as she de- 
scribed the white house belonging 
to the Hanleys. In fact, you might 
say she had really looked at Carter 
for the first time. “Yes,” she had 
said. “It’s that little old white 
house made gay by Sue herself. 
Never did I see such a one for fixing 
everything and everybody. She’s 
the joy of old Mr. Hanley’s heart. 
Pretty as a picture, too.” 

The door opened. “Good eve- 


ning,” the girl said with a slight 
question. 

“Good evening. 
Glenn asked. 
thought, it can’t be. 
write of such peace and content at 
her age? She could not be over 


Miss Hanley?” 
To himself he 
How could she 


twenty-five or six. Mrs. Muir was 
right. She was beautiful—a gay, 
fresh sort of beauty. At her nod 
and half smile, he continued. “I’m 
Glenn Carter, Miss Hanley, a writ- 
er from New York. I read your 
essay in the paper and—well, I just 
had to see you. I hope I’m not dis- 
turbing you.” 

“Of course not,” she answered. 
“Come in. Grandfather and I were 
just talking.” 

She led the way into the small 
cottage. Glenn caught a glimpse 
of well-polished furniture, shiny 
dishes, and sparkling silver that 
spoke of loving care. The living 
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room was full of the warm red glow 
from the fire. From a deep cush- 
ioned chair rose an extremely old 
man. 

“Grandfather, here’s Mr. Glenn 
Carter, the New York playwright. 
You remember—the author of 
Please. While Glenn returned Mr. 
Hanley’s firm handshake, he looked 
down at the girl amazed. 

‘That’s all right,” she said laugh- 
ing. “I’m not psychic. Just an en- 
thusiastic reader, and you’ve writ- 
ten a great deal.” 

Before the fire they sipped warm 
sherry and became acquainted. The 
three of them discussed the works 
of writers, both old and new. Still 
they never dwelt on any of his 
plays. Glenn began to want des- 
perately to know what these amaz- 
ing people thought of them. This 
ex-clergyman and his delightful 
granddaughter seemed to have a 
rare understanding of human na- 
ture. Finally he brought it up him- 
self. When they finished laughing 
at one of Mr. Hanley’s dry remarks 
on Shaw, Glenn began by telling 
them why he was in their town. “It 
looks as though I’m going to have 
to start all over again,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” Sue Hanley 
said rather breathlessly. “It’s just 
what you need.” 

It must have been the look on 
Carter’s face that prompted Mr. 
Hanley to fill in for Sue. “What 
she means, Son, is that you’ve got 
a way with words. A darn right 
gift you might say. You shouldn’t 
waste your talent writing meaning- 
less words. We’ve both read your 
plays, and thought they were ex- 
ceedingly well-written and clever. 
But...” He stopped briefly, as 
though struggling between polite- 
ness and honesty. 
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“Go on,” Carter said. 

“Well, you’re laughing at folks, 
Son. You’ve got to laugh with 
them. Don’t you worry. They'll 
come alive for you once you sym- 
pathize with them.” He said no 
more. 

Yet the words “sympathize with 
them” returned again and again to 
Glenn through the next few weeks. 
He saw Sue constantly. And gen- 
erally tagging along with them was 
Mrs. Muir’s little boy Jackie. He 
was seven years of adoration for 
Sue wrapped in red hair and a mess 
of freckles. Glenn was thankful to 
know that even if he had not read 
the essay, he would have run into 
Sue through Jackie. 

It was one of the loveliest days 
August had produced. The three of 
them were having a picnic on a 
sunny open slope of the mountain. 
The last chicken leg was laid down, 
and they leaned back contentedly. 
“Not much like Broadway,” Glenn 
said, but his tone contained no bit- 
terness or regret. 

“I know how hard it must be for 
you to leave New York .. . the fast 
exciting pace of the big city. Even 
in the summer I loved it. I lived 
there two years myself before 
Grandma died and Gramps needed 
me. Wanted to be a commercial 
artist,” she added wistfully. 

Glenn raised himself up on one 
elbow and asked, “Couldn’t your 
grandfather move to New York?” 

“No,” she answered softly. “He 
felt he was too old to be transplant- 
ed. I knew he wanted desperately 
to stay where he and Grandma had 
lived so long.” Sue shrugged her 
shoulders, as though shaking off 
some unhappy hours. “Let’s not 
get so gloomy. Why Jackie won’t 
have any fun.” She turned to call 
the youngster, but he was not in 
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sight. 
called. 

There was no answer. “Hey, 
Jack. Jack,” Glenn added his 
voice. The two of them got up anx- 
iously. ‘He couldn’t have gone far, 
Sue,” Glenn assured her. 

“He must be here,” she insisted. 
“If the sun goes behind the moun- 
tain, we'll never find him.” Her 
face was white beneath her golden 
tan. 

They separated, although careful 
not to get too far apart. Glenn 
glanced nervously at the darkening 
sky. Sue was right. It would not 
take long for that sun to drop from 
sight. He tried to keep her from 
seeing how nervous he was. When 
he joined her in the clearing, he 
kept his voice quiet. “We’re going 
to need reinforcements, Sue. Run 
down and wake up that lazy police 
force. Ill stick around and search 
while you’re gone.” She was too 
smart to argue. He watched her 
hurry off. What a time to have to 
depend on those two fat men the 
town’s police force consisted of! 
What would he not give to have 
just half of New York’s “finest” 
right now. They would steam into 
action, covering this mountain in 
nothing flat. 

“Jack,” he yelled again and again. 
“Hey, Jackie.” There was no an- 
swer. Just the bare hint of an echo. 
He plodded along searching behind 
bushes, trees, and rotting logs. The 
poor little kid may have fallen. 
asleep. Glenn was surprised at the 
concern he felt. His stomach was 
in knots. He had not realized how 
much the youngster had come to 
mean to him. He stopped to rest 
a half hour later and wiped his fore- 
head. Did he hear something then? 
Suddenly the screeching wail of a 
police siren called. Glenn quickly 


“Jackie, oh, Jackie,” Sue 
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retraced his way to join the two 
officers. He stopped short at the 
edge of the clearing. Hundreds of 
men and women were milling about. 
The whole countryside was there! 

Sue raced toward him. “Glenn,” 
she said breathlessly. “Better grab 
a lantern. The sun’s going down.” 
He could see that she had regained 
some of her courage. The men and 
women divided off then. Carefully 
and calmly the men planned the 
search. Sue paired off with Glenn, 
and the two of them climbed to- 
gether. 

They plodded along quietly, try- 
ing to cover thoroughly as much of 
the underbrush as possible. Now 
and then they passed other couples, 
most of whom Glenn did not recog- 
nize. They all knew Sue, though, 
and oddly enough he was happy at 
the affection they seemed to hold 
for her. She strode along ahead of 
him tirelessly; and as he watched 


her, he felt a bit humble, recalling 
all she had given up. Not only will- 
ingly but cheerfully she had set 
aside her dreams to stay with 


Gramps. Glenn knew that not once 
had he actually let anything stand 
in his path. 

Another hour went by and dark- 
ness had completely taken over. 
Deceiving shadows and weird rus- 
tling sounds were everywhere. They 
searched frantically now, refusing 
to give up. He began to see his 
neighbors in a new light, as Sue 
- had tried to explain one day. The 
farmers with their weather-beaten 
faces were not boring hicks, but 
fighters. The women too, as they 
managed to skrimp and make over 
and save to carry their large fami- 
lies through bad years. 

Suddenly ahead of him Sue stum- 
bled and plunged forward. “I’ve got 
him. I’ve found him,” she called 
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tearfully. Glenn rushed forward, 
as Sue picked up the sleeping child 
and held him close. From group 
to group the triumphant cry flew 
across the mountain, and happy 
gangs headed for the clearing. 
Glenn carried Jackie down the trail 
and surrendered him to a pitifully 
happy mother. 

“By, Glenn, ’By,” Jackie’s child- 
ish treble called. “I’ve got to go 
home, but I'll see you tomorrow.” 

“O.K., fellow,” Glenn assured 
him; but he was eager to gét away. 
He waved off the greetings of the 
others, and he and Sue headed for 
home. He wanted desperately to 
get at his typewriter. As he had 
carried Jackie down, little arms 
flung trustingly around his neck, 
the truth had come to him. Love 
was the most moving force in the 
world. Not the petty passions his 
characters displayed, but a down-to- 
earth love that gave and gave. Sue 
knew it, and these people knew it. 
He knew his story now, and had 
his heroine. 

“Good-night, Sue,” he whispered 
and bent to kiss her lightly. It was 
a rather absent-minded kiss, but 
his story was already forming. His 
thoughts ran on—faster than his 
legs, as he sprinted home. 

It wasn’t long before these rac- 
ing thoughts were being banged out 
rapidly on sheet after sheet. It was 
easy, because he knew her. Knew 
her and knew the people she had 
shown him. It was not until the 
quick rattling of the pans from the 
kitchen heralded Mrs. Muir’s return 
the next morning that he stopped 
and fell exhausted on the couch. 

In the following days Glenn 
worked hard. Writing and revis- 
ing and writing again. It had to be 
just right. Never had he put so 
much of himself into anything. He 
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missed Sue, but there was no time 
for anything but writing. Time 
was so short. Then suddenly it was 
done! He wanted terribly to see 
Sue. To have her read it. But first 
Drake had to pass judgment on it. 
Would it click or not? He would 
know immediately. 

As soon as it was safely off by 
special messenger, Carter relaxed. 
Relaxed to such an extent that he 
slept the clock around between 
heavenly cool sheets. His mind had 
been a complete blank at first. Then 
into the peaceful whirling misty 
sleep came Sue’s accusing face. 

“You shouldn’t have written a 
play about me,” she kept repeating 
thickly. “It isn’t fair. You didn’t 
ask me.” As Glenn tried to reach 


out and touch her, she faded away, 
saying over and over, “Don’t come 
near me.” 

Carter awoke in a nervous sweat. 
Why hadn’t he thought of that pos- 


sibility? Now he could see how a 
sensitive girl like Sue might resent 
being written up. As he showered 
and dressed, he kept trying to think 
of favorable arguments. He was 
still having no success, as with a 
copy under his arm, he rang her 
bell. 

She opened the door herself and 
smiled happily. “Here read this,” 
Carter said brusquely, thrusting the 
play at her. She hesitated, but he 
could see she realized it was impor- 
tant. Without a word she led the 
way to the living room and sat down 
to read. 

Carter watched her nervously. 
Her lovely brown hair bent over his 
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work meant so much to him. What 
a fool he was to risk her displeas- 
ure! What did the success of the 
play mean in comparison? As she 
silently read on, Carter found it im- 
possible to sit still. He got up, 
crossed the floor, sat down again. 
Finally she turned the last page over 
and looked up at him. 

“Well?” Glenn questioned, and 
his voice was harsh. 

“IT...” she began and stopped. 
He could see tears gleaming in her 
warm brown eyes. 

“Listen, Sue,” he pleaded. “It’s 
not you. Well, maybe itis. You’re 
a symbol in it, darling. A symbol 
of all that’s good and courageous. 
Gay courage—your kind of courage. 
It’s a special brand, and I wanted 
everyone to know about it.” He 
stopped and then said it. He had 
wondered if he could, but now it 
was easy: “I won’t let it be produced 
if you don’t want it to be.” 

“It’s wonderful,” she answered 
with a catch in her throat. “The 
biggest thing you’ve ever done, 
Glenn. I’m proud of you.” 

Glenn reached down and drew her 
to him. It was there that Mrs. Muir 
found them. Her gray hair was 
blowing around, as she hurried in 
with the telegram. 

“Came just a few minutes ago,” 
she panted. 

Glenn read quickly. “It’s ‘yes’ 
to both questions,” he said handing 
Sue the telegram. 

She read, “Congratulations. Ter- 
rific play. May I direct? Would 
you like to buy a house in Jaffrey? 
Jim Drake.” 





THE CURE-ALL: PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By KATHLEEN Norris 


SYCHOANALYSIS has_ broken 
over the nation like a tidal wave 
—or a boil. Infants in their cradles 
are subjected to scientific study,— 
more or less scientific study, that is. 
And aged folk who ought to be sit- 
ting quietly in the sunshine, mus- 
ing over the harvest of the years, 
and fingering rosaries, are crowding 
into consultation rooms eagerly bab- 
bling of psychoses, inhibitions, neu- 
roses, alergies, fixations, and the 
nursery events that “conditioned” 
them some seventy years earlier. 

Everything we Americans do, we 
do too hard, for a while. Whether 
it is blue glass windows for rheu- 
matism, bicycles, Coué, miniature 
golf, or dancing with the Castles, 
we hurl ourselves into it with the 
zest becoming a young, vigorous, 
prosperous nation. 

But there is a menace in this new 
fever that most of the others didn’t 
possess. It touches the things of 
the spirit. It destroys responsibil- 
ity, develops egotism, reduces all of 
life’s problems to coarse interpreta- 
tions based solely on sex, and in- 
structs the weakest and most im- 
pressionable among us to evade the 
dullness of duty, the monotony of 
keeping vows and defending faith, 
and presents solutions so fantastic, 
so immoral, that if the seekers for 
help were not paying ten dollars per 
half-hour for guidance, they would 
hardly know whether to express in- 
dignation by laughter or tears. 

Psychoanalysis is a real science, 
practiced by a few conscientious 


scientists professionally today; 
practiced for generations by good 
mothers, fathers, teachers, doctors, 
by anyone, in short, to whom dis- 
tracted human nature has learned 
to turn for help. There is no one 
of us who has not at some time been 
enlightened by an older or wiser 
view of our troubles. 

But today the professional field 
is so choked and demoralized by 
beginners, amateurs, charlatans, 
quacks, that it is impossible to tell 
the real from the false. Thousands 
of unscrupulous practitioners are 
dispensing theories, destroying our 
self-reliance, our old dependence on 
a moral code, reducing everything 
in life to sex, and a low and coarse 
interpretation of sex. Many of these 
pretenders themselves consult psy- 
choanalysts weekly. The few real 
scientists in the field warn us 
against them. But warnings, as 
usual, fall on deaf ears, and as long 
as gentlemen with a sympathetic 
manner, a nice office and a leather 
couch are considered equipped to 
handle the most sacred and delicate 
of human situations, the world will 
continue to flock to them for aid. 


It is openly admitted in most of 
the many books I have read on this 
subject, that the patient almost al- 
ways falls in love with her psycho- 
analyst. With great simplicity and 
gravity the analysts admit this. It 
can’t be helped, they regretfully 
agree, and as it is part of their work 
to attribute to sex everything that 
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happens or doesn’t happen, or is 
even dreamed, nothing could be 
more natural. 

And nothing could be more nat- 
ural than that the irritable, rest- 
less, unreasonable young men and 
nervously disturbed girls of our 
present world should be glad to 
escape to a quiet office, a restful 
couch, and the attentive sympathy 
of a new and kindly friend. 

No family impatience here; no 
casual maternal voice: “Dearie, stop 
dwelling on it.” No fraternal: 
“Drop it, Sis, we’re all in the same 
boat.” No patient husband: “But 
what do you want, dear? It’s true 
that the babies are at trying ages, 
and food is expensive, and there’s 
lots of talk of another war, and no 
nursery help, but you’re young and 
healthy, and libraries and concerts 
and radio and car and friends and 
garden are all near at hand, and we 
have a warm house and plenty to 
at..<.” 

No, there are moments when that 
isn’t enough. All these good doors 
are open, and the church doors are 
always open, too. But what she 
wants is the soothing flattery of that 
new man, his kindly voice, his in- 
terpretations of her impatience and 
inefficiency, his shrewd discovery— 
at the twenty-second visit, that it 
was the long ago losing of a first 
prize in high school that did all this, 
and also the accidental likeness of 
her little boy to her father. She 
always loved her father, though he 
was “sometimes stern and away all 
day” (as if most fathers weren’t!), 
and she feels that she has an 
“Oedipus complex” toward the 
boy. She doesn’t know what that 
means, as applied to her pleasant 
normal American home, but then 
neither does the practitioner, so 
that’s all right, 
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That office to her is an “escape.” 
They use this word over and over 
again. One woman I knew was ad- 
vised to escape from the dish-wash- 
ing, sweeping, the trying mother-in- 
law at home, the unreasonable hus- 
band and the money anxiety, and 
was placed in a California institu- 
tion. When I saw her there pro- 
found science had found “occupa- 
tional therapy” as part of her cure. 
She was learning to wash and iron 
scientifically, to cook intelligently, 
and to make beds. True, she only 
ironed meaningless strips of linen, 
learned to cook amusing things like 
canapes and fudge; to make prac- 
tice beds in which nobody ever 
slept. But to my untutored mind 
there was striking likeness between 
the duties from which she had es- 
caped, and the menial shadow-jobs 
that were assigned to her as a cure. 


One thing that helps popularize 
psychotherapy is that, unlike Con- 
fession, the patient is always right. 
In Confession one starts with ‘‘mea 
culpa,” and whoever seeks the Sac- 
rament at all seeks it with an hon- 
est sense of guilt, and attempts to 


tell the truth. The penitent is 
anonymous; the confessor anony- 
mous. But the woman stretched on 
the couch, consulting her psycho- 
analyst, is anything but anonymous. 
Her name, address and social sta- 
tion must be revealed, for bills must 
be sent. Every phase of her life 
must be probed. Her most intimate 
relations with her husband are dis- 
cussed, the advisability of her hav- 
ing children, the possible advan- 
tages of divorce. No hint of basic 
morality, or of the truths and prin- 
ciples she may have been taught as 
a child, will enter here. All begins 
and ends with sex. Any reference 
to God and goodness J have yet to 
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find in books on this subject. And 
yet the dangers of atom bombs and 
Communist threats are child’s play 
indeed before the prospect of the 
unthinkable darkness of a world 
without goodness and without God. 

A great psychiatrist relates in one 
of his books that a young woman 
came to him years ago to ask the 
interpretation of a dream. She had 
dreamed of entering a large and im- 
posing hall and seeing there eight 
throne-like chairs, upon which eight 
men were seated. To her surprise 
each man was her father. 

When I got this far in the story 
I asked my sister what she would 
make of such a dream. After some 
thought she said that it might mean 
to her the memory of a good father, 
whom she had lost when only eight 
years old. My own idea, after an 
effort to put some meaning into the 
dream, was that our father liked to 
have all of us in our seats for eight 
o’clock breakfast. With mother, 
father, three sons and three daugh- 
ters we were eight at meals for 
many happy years, and that seemed 
significant, too. 

But the great scientist was satis- 
fied with nothing so simple! He 
was obsessed with the necessity of 
somehow dragging this dream down 
to his own degraded level. His 
pronouncement, portentously deliv- 
ered, was that eight times during 
her mother’s pregnancy this girl’s 
father had approached his wife, and 
the wife’s resentment of this situa- 
tion had affected the unborn child 
many years later in life. 

That is one example of the twist- 
ed and unnatural point of view 
common to the faithful followers of 
Freud. Here is another: 

A friend of mine, after months of 
visits to a certain eminent psycho- 
analyst, happened to have in her 
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hand, during a consultation a small 
package. Asked what it was she 
said that it was a tiny wooden angel 
that she had seen among others in 
a toyshop window. 

The eminent psychoanalyst asked 
her what was the sex of the angel. 
Incidentally, so coarse and silly a 
question would cause a decent wom- 
an in ordinary circumstances to ter- 
minate her acquaintance with the 
questioner. But practitioners in the 
new science—or newly acquired sci- 
ence rather—are a law unto them- 
selves. My friend then opened the 
little package and revealed a small 
winged and robed angel playing a 
miniature violin. True to the theory 
of reverting immediately to sex the 
psychologist asked her if the violin 
reminded her of anything, and 
when she showed bewilderment he 
drew suggestive curves in the air. 
She hazarded the guess that it was 
like a woman’s figure. 

That was it, and did she see what 
her subconscious, or libido, or id, 
or whatever he called it, was doing? 
Why, cutting her mother’s stomach 
open. His patient was too polite to 
tell him that she had never seen 
the figure before; the shop girl had 
selected it,—so perhaps it was the 
saleswoman who was mentally cut- 
ting her mother’s stomach open. 

Later, when I mentioned this to a 
deadly serious psychiatrist his com- 
ment was, “Ah, yes, the desire to 
return to the womb.” 

And if this sounds like complete 
idiocy, I can only say that these two 
instances are by no means the most 
striking or the most disgusting that 
could be cited. Very odd ideas in- 
deed can be developed between the 
patients’ fancied recollections of the 
emotions of childhood, and the con- 
fused position of the practitioner, 
who, after all, knows of his patient 
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only what her upset imagination 
has chosen to tell him of herself, 
and who must somehow tie it in 
with the indispensable element of 
sex. No matter how farfetched or 
fanciful, sex must be brought in 
somehow. 


As to childhood’s troubles, which 
the psychiatrists expect us to dis- 
inter so patiently, how serious are 
—or were—they? 

Everyone who knows anything 
about children knows that child- 
hood is a time of almost continual 
distress. No misery in later life, 
no shame or disappointment, fright 
or humiliation is quite as acute, as 
hopeless, as are the emotions of 
childhood. Humiliations, injustices 
and misunderstandings are not 
occasional or even weekly events, 
they occur many times daily. Little 
children are constantly in desperate 
tears; older children must be re- 
minded hourly not to sulk, not to 
brood, not to be jealous, to get over 
that ridiculous shyness, to be less 
bold, to be quiet, to answer Grand- 
ma politely, to stop whining, to get 
it through their heads that Mary’s 
hair is curly because it is curly, and 
that the Green boy can have a puppy 
because there’s a big garden at his 
house. 

Added to the inevitable nursery 
trials of measles, bee-bites, lost pos- 
sessions, whooping cough over the 
holidays, deserved punishments, 
privations, boredness, sunburn, 
what child hasn’t known a hundred 
psychopathic injustices before he 
reaches his teens? Even decisions 
that are quite fair in the nursery or 
schoolroom can seem entirely un- 
fair to a child. The care the new 
baby demands seems all out of pro- 
portion to little sister; that the 
Browns take the girls to the circus 
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and leave Tom at home puts Tom’s 
world out of joint for a whole sum- 
mer Saturday; that Mary has to 
have a special diet while the others 
can have all the candy that comes 
their way, seems rank injustice to 
Mary. The fairest, most devoted 
parents in the world can’t keep the 
scales even, and the wisest parents 
don’t try. 

Life, humanly speaking, isn’t 
fair. And isn’t it wiser to tell them 
so, and set their small feet early 
upon the path that leads to self- 
control and spiritual philosophy, 
than to let them work their way up, 
untrained and unprepared, to that 
call—or those many calls, twenty 
years later, upon the analyst who 
will assure them that these baby- 
hood scars have fatally affected 
their chances for normal wifehood, 
motherhood, citizenship? Is any- 
thing really gained when Molly, 
grown to womanhood, goes to the 
office of a complete stranger, a man 
who knows nothing of her back- 
ground or her real nature, stretches 
herself on a leather couch, and 
holds forth for a luxurious hour or 
two on the subject of nursery griev- 
ances? Shouldn’t she rather be 
taught by a wise mother that all 
such baby stuff ought to be left be- 
hind with babyhood? 

Some of our greatest philosophers 
and spiritual guides have given us 
far wiser advice than any of which 
Freud ever dreamed. It is to start 
each fresh day with real sorrow for 
past mistakes, real determination 
to do better, and real concern only 
with the duty of the hour, concern 
to stay close to God for just that 
time and no other. Until our chil- 
dren begin to glimpse this way of 
life, they and the psychoanalysts to- 
gether are stumbling about in the 
dark. For the followers of Freud 
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don’t pretend to be moralists; that 
is not their interest. They are flood- 
ing the world with facile advice, but 
it is never to be good, to do one’s 
duty by the old code, to keep one’s 
word. Not as long as they quote any 
part of the Freudian doctrine. 


Asking advice, finding someone 
“just to talk to” is an understand- 
able human need. An experienced 
teacher, priest, mother or father 
can swiftly discern the cause of 
childish and adolescent bewilder- 
ment, and can handle it with the 
wisdom that is partly of this world 
and partly of another. Mother is the 
rightful and supreme interpreter 
and comforter. A wise priest sends 
many a troubled heart away from 
the confessional strengthened and 


reconciled. The touch of a loved - 


teacher’s hand on his shoulder, an 
encouraging word, has changed life 
for more than one unmanageable 
boy. And Dad’s friendship and 
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companionship are a priceless ad- 
vantage never even to be compared 
with the paid sympathy of a strange 
adviser. 

These resources are the right of 
childhood; to see that all children 
receive them is the obligation of our 
parenthood. If they are driven by 
the defects of early training to seek 
help from the disciples of Freud we, 
and not they, are to blame. 

Early deprivations, sacrifices, hu- 
miliations are the material of which 
strong and successful lives are built. 
We weaken our children when we 
let them believe that they can es- 
cape from reality, or that reviving 
the old resentments of childhood is 
a healthy process for anyone. We 
have divine law. We know the 
rules. The simplest soul among us, 
if she has discovered the secret that 
“the that shall lose his life for Me, 
shall find it,” knows more than 
Freud and his followers ever will 
know. 


WILL O’ THE WISP 


By CRISTEL HASTINGS 


HEARD the wind sing on a hill— 
These things it sang to me: 
A tale of islands, ships and sails, 
The low voice of the sea. 


It spun a tantalizing web 

That had to do with moons, 

With purple ports and sanded coves, 
With atolls and lagoons. 


One night I heard the wind at sea 
In mockery and jest— 

It sang of a hill I knew at home 
And the low sun racing West! 





JIM LARKIN, IRISH LABOR CHAMPION 


By TuHomas F. DoYLe 


BROAD-SHOULDERED Irish- 

man with a great gift of the 
gab, a powerful voice, and an ever- 
lasting sympathy for the underdog. 
Such was Jim Larkin, internation- 
ally-famed leader of the Irish labor 
movement, who died in Dublin on 
January 30, 1947, at the age of 
seventy-one. A_ public funeral, 
more impressive than any witnessed 
in the capital for many a year, was 
Ireland’s tribute to this colorful and 
dynamic leader whose life, to quote 
the Irish Press of Dublin, was “one 
of real service to his fellow-workers 
and the Irish nation.” 

To thousands of Dublin’s poor, 
the passing of “Big Jim”—a title by 
which he was affectionately known 
—came as a personal loss. It was 
true that in his heyday their cham- 
pion had looked to Lenin rather 
than Pope Leo XII. as the workers’ 
new prophet, and had once been sent 
to Sing Sing prison in New York as 
a Communist. But it was also true 
that he had returned finally to the 
Catholic faith in which he had been 
reared to take his stand with the 
Worker of Nazareth. In his hands 
as he lay in state was a rosary given 
him by Dublin’s Archbishop, John 
C. McQuaid, who visited him the 
day before he died. 

That Big Jim, founder of the first 
union for unskilled workers in Ire- 
land, had died a good Catholic was 
not mentioned in New York press 
reports. These reports recalled that 
Larkin had come to New York in 
1914 after having been jailed for 
organizing a big transport strike in 


Dublin, had six years later been sent 
to Sing Sing for pacifist and anti- 
British writings in a Communist 
newspaper, and on his release had 
been deported to Ireland as an un- 
desirable alien. 

These and other details to stress 
Jim Larkin’s one-time radicalism 
made up most of the obituaries 
printed on this side of the water. 
But in Dublin, where this outspoken 
defender of labor had done battle 
for the poor and underpaid, news- 
papers remembered him as a man 
of rare sincerity who, although he 
might not have looked to the en- 
cyclicals for inspiration, was at one 
with the Church in his concern for 
the oppressed and suffering. Among 
the thousands who attended the 
Requiem Mass were Eamon de Va- 
lera, Premier at the time, scores of 
Eire’s top-ranking public leaders, 
and a large number of prelates and 
priests. 

Jim Larkin’s career is of particu- 
lar interest to Catholic students of 
the trade union movement because 
it began just about the time that 
modern industry was awakening to 
the challenge of Leo XII.’s great en- 
cyclical of labor. Larkin came from 
a Newry, County Down family, but 
was a Dubliner by adoption. He 
first came into prominence in 1908 
when he organized the Irish Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union 
to unite the city’s industrial work- 
ers. This was at the height of Vic- 
torian Liberalism, when productiv- 
ity and prices alike were soaring but 
wages generally were being kept 
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static, with the result that workers 
were actually worse off than at any 
time since the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The condition 
was widespread throughout Great 
Britain, where discontent was to 
show itself in strike after strike 
during 1910-1914. It was nowhere 
more deplorable, however, than 
among masses of Dublin workers 
living in slums worse than any in 
Europe. It was the sight of such 
unrelieved misery that prompted 
one of Larkin’s most quoted utter- 
ances: “I have got a divine mission, 
I believe, to make men and women 
discontented.” He meant, of course, 
discontented to the point of fighting 
for their human rights. 

When Larkin came to Dublin, an 
estimated 23,000 families were 
herded in single rooms sometimes 
as small as sixteen feet square, 
where as many as nine people ate, 
slept—and died. Of the 5,322 tene- 
ment houses in the city—the ruins 
of some of the finest Georgian 
houses in Europe—only 1,516 were 
actually fit for habitation. Aggra- 
vating this condition was the sys- 
tem of paying dock laborers in 
saloons, where they were tempted 
to spend a large part of their small 
wages. It was one of the real 
achievements of Jim Larkin that he 
broke this custom. He never toler- 
ated drunkenness among his fol- 
lowers, and often went with one or 
more of them to the Capuchin mon- 
astery in Church Street to see that 
they took the pledge. 

In building up trade union con- 
sciousness among Dublin workers, 
Larkin was associated with James 
Connolly, who was executed in 1916 
for his part in the Easter Week in- 
surrection. There is a curious 
parallel in the deaths of these two 
men. Connolly was the guiding 
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spirit of the Socialist Party of Ire- 
land, whose aim was to establish a 
workers’ republic, and he had 
broken off with the Church because 
of its stand against Socialism. 
While awaiting execution he re- 
ceived a message from Patrick 
Pearse, leader of the revolt, who 
was also executed, urging him to 
make his peace with God through 
the religion he had neglected. Con- 
nolly responded to the plea, and 
died reconciled with the Church. 
He was absolved of his sins— 
strange to relate—by the same 
priest, Father Aloysius of the Ca- 
puchin Order, who thirty-one years 
later was to attend Jim Larkin in 
his last moments. 

Sympathy for Dublin’s under- 
privileged came readily to Jim Lar- 
kin, who had himself been reared 
in hardship and poverty. His fam- 
ily moved from Newry to Liverpool 
when he was a young child. He be- 
gan to work at the age of seven, de- 
livering milk twice a day for two 
shillings and six pence a week— 
about sixty-three cents—with a cur- 
rant bun and a glass of milk, on 
Saturdays, to fill his hungry young 
stomach. When his father died, 
Larkin, who was then eleven, 
walked to London in search of 
work, sleeping in fields and barns 
on the way. Unsuccessful in his 
quest, he stowed away on a ship 
bound for South America. Describ- 
ing his experiences years later, Lar- 
kin recalled that once he was 
chained to a stanchion and left with 
only a tin of water. “The rats came 
around me in hundreds,” he said. 
“They ate my fingernails and toe- 
nails. It makes me shiver even now 
to think of it.” 

Back in Liverpool again, Larkin 
got a job as a foreman for a ship- 
ping firm, but was fired for show- 
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ing sympathy with strikers. He then 
became an organizer for the Na- 
tional Union of Dock Laborers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and was 
sent to Belfast where he led a strike 
of unskilled workers which was 
eventually broken by the military 
authorities after the workers had 
been divided by appeals to religious 
prejudice fostered by the anti-Cath- 
olic, ultra-British Orange Lodge. 
He was later responsible for organ- 
izing strikes in Newry, Glasgow, and 
several English cities. He became 
widely known for his phenomenal 
gifts as an orator, and his great in- 
fluence over the working poor. 

The Irish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, of which Larkin 
was general secretary, grew quick- 
ly, and soon became engaged in a 
series of disputes with the then 
United Tramways Company. The 
company was controlled by William 
Martin Murphy, rabidly anti-union 
owner of the Irish Independent and 
a chain of other Irish newspapers, 
whose financial interests extended 
also to tramway and railway enter- 
prises in Cork, Belfast, Ramsgate, 
Margate, Scotland, and West Africa. 

Larkin first came to grips with 
Murphy, whom he denounced as 
“an industrial octupus” and “a 
tramway tyrant,” when dispatch 
workers on the Independent were 
fired for belonging to his union. 
Meanwhile, the Dublin tramway- 
men had demanded a pay rise, only 
to be told by Murphy that no man 
who was a member of Larkin’s 
union would in future be employed 
by the tramway company. Larkin’s 
answer was to call out the tramway 
workers. The strike, destined to be- 
come the most historic capital-labor 
dispute ever witnessed in Ireland, 
began in August, 1913, and lasted 
until early in 1914. 
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Resorting to the practice of sym- 
pathy strikes, which had first ap- 
peared in England a few years be- 
fore, but which he was to mold into 
a weapon of great flexibility, Larkin 
soon had 30,000 workers walking 
the streets idle. Several meetings 
called by the workers were pre- 
scribed by the authorities, and when 
attempts were made to hold them 
clashes took place between strikers 
and police. In one encounter, 500 
workers were felled by police 
batons, and two died from their 
injuries. 

A hunted man, Larkin had been 
forced to go into hiding. He had 
announced, however, that he would 
speak at a rally in O’Connell Street, 
and he was not a man to break his 
word. At the appointed time, when 
crowds of police and_ strikers 
strolled up and down, wondering 
where Jim Larkin was, a window 
in the Imperial Hotel—owned by 
William Martin Murphy—opened, 
and a tall, imposing figure in a 
frock coat, a high silk hat, and a 
false black beard, stepped out on 
the platform. “I am here today,” 
boomed the great voice of Larkin, 
“in accordance with my promise, 
and I won’t leave until I am ar- 
rested.” 

The police immediately moved 
into action. Batons rose and fell. 
In a few minutes, scores of injured | 
men and women, their faces covered 
with blood, writhed and crawled on 
the sidewalks. Larkin was taken 
into custody and removed to Mount- 
joy Jail, where he remained until a 
series of protest meetings by Eng- 
lish workers, climaxed by a mon- 
ster demonstration in Albert Hall, 
London, persuaded authorities it 
was wiser to set him free. 

Meanwhile, the poverty of the 
Dublin strikers had become appal- 
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ling, especially after the British 
Trades Union Congress withdrew 
financial support. Efforts at con- 
ciliation were made and a Court of 
Inquiry set up, at which TUC dele- 
gates submitted a report which 
praised Larkin’s union for having 
“considerably raised the wages of 
the various sections of industry 
which it had organized,” and con- 
demned the employers for attempt- 
ing to crush out unionism. How- 
ever, a deadlock was reached on the 
all-important question of reinstat- 
ing all striking workers. Starvation 
combined with the partisan atti- 
tude of the police, whom Larkin 
denounced as “Cossacks,” left the 
workers with no alternative but to 
submit. The strike ended with the 
workers signing an agreement 
framed by William Martin Murphy 
not to join “or in any way support” 
Larkin’s union. 

The principle of collective bar- 
gaining had lost the day in Dublin. 
But the tide was soon to turn. Be- 
tween Irish labor and Irish nation- 
alism a new link was being forged. 
Patrick Pearse and other Sinn Fein 
leaders had come out on the side of 
Larkin, and the Citizens’ Army—a 
sort of labor militia which Larkin 
helped to organize—was already 
preparing to join the Irish Repub- 
lican Army in the Easter uprising. 
Out of the struggle taking shape 
between the Tory ascendancy in 
Ireland and the new united labor- 
nationalist movement the ultimate 
vindication of Irish trade unionism 
was eventually to emerge. 

Following his apparent defeat, 
Larkin was sent to the United States 
to raise funds for the Trades Union 
Congress, and in New York soon 
became tied up with the I.W.W. 
and other labor groups. He helped 
to edit the Revolutionary Age, a 


Communist publication, and when 
World War I. broke out he took the 
stump as a pacifist, urging Irish- 
men particularly to have nothing to 
do with Britain’s war effort. Ata 
meeting in June, 1917, he declared 
that “Americans who register under 
the draft are mules.” Finally in 
1920 he was arrested for his pacifist 
articles in the Revolutionary Age 
and sentenced to five to ten years 
in Sing Sing. He remained in prison 
until January, 1923, when he was 
pardoned by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, who said he did so in the 
interest of free speech. Federal 
authorities thereupon ordered Lar- 
kin’s deportation back to Ireland. 

The years spent by Larkin in the 
United States embraced a period 
when a strong radical tendency ex- 


‘isted in the ranks of labor and 


many so-called liberals were taking 
their gospel from Russia. But if Jim 
Larkin called himself a Socialist 
and was an admirer of the Soviet 
system, he was also a man of inde- 
pendent thought, not adverse to 
criticizing his colleagues when their 
ideas clashed with the moral stand- 
ards his Catholic training had 
taught him to respect. 

At one time, when he had called 
a meeting of Socialists of Irish birth 
or extraction, he was assailed by 
Upton Sinclair, who recalled a time 
in England when Larkin refused to 
appear upon the same platform 
with a divorced man. “Those mem- 
bers of the American Socialist and 
labor movements who happened to 
break the Roman Catholic com- 
mandment concerning marriage,” 
Sinclair sneered, “would be well ad- 
vised to avoid the vicinity of Mr. 
Larkin’s Cross.” On another oc- 
casion, a Socialist writer called Jim 
Larkin “a common, vulgar, super- 
stitious ignoramus.” That was after 
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Big Jim had courageously charged 
the Socialist Party with harboring 
religious and racial prejudice. In 
retaliation, the New York executive 
committee of the Socialist Party 
cancelled all Larkin’s speaking en- 
gagements. 

On his return to Ireland—now 
the Free State, with a separate Brit- 
ish-subsidized six-County govern- 
ment in Northern Ireland—Larkin 
resumed his office as general secre- 
tary of the I. T. & G. U., but after a 
series of difficulties with other lead- 
ers he resigned and formed the 
Workers’ Union of Ireland, of 
which he was general secretary un- 
til his death. The union remains 
one of the most powerful labor 
groups in Eire. He visited Russia on 
four occasions, and was said at one 
time to have been invited to attend 
a meeting of the Supreme Soviet. 
However, it was apparent to all who 
knew him that while Larkin found 
much to admire in Russia, he could 
never have endorsed the Commu- 
nist system as a whole. 

At the time of the great Dublin 
strike, Larkin had been severely 
criticized by the Irish bishops and 
clergy for proposing a scheme to 
send the children of strikers to 
homes in England. It was charged 
that this was an attempt to rob 
them of their Catholic heritage by 
lodging them with Protestant fam- 
ilies, but Larkin replied that he was 
merely trying to rescue the young- 
sters from the starvation conditions 
prevailing at home. In his later 
years, he won considerable respect 
from the Catholic clergy and laity 
for his indisputable honesty and 
sincerity. This was borne out by 
the Irish Catholic of Dublin which 
said after his death: “Jim Larkin 
did things his own way, and though 
we disagreed with his methods on 
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several occasions, it is only fair to 
acknowledge that for the workers 
of Dublin he did a man’s job in 
helping them to improve their con- 
ditions by his unselfish leadership.” 

Larkin had a lifelong friend in 
Father Aloysius, the priest who at- 
tended his deathbed, and who had 
many times praised him, especially 
for his work for temperance. A con- 
sistent supporter of De Valera, Lar- 
kin was three times elected to Dail 
Eireann, and was a member of the 
Dublin Corporation, serving as 
chairman of its housing committee. 
He also served on the boards of 
several hospitals and was a member 
of leading civic and labor organiza- 
tions. In 1939, when Mrs. Tom 
Clarke, widow of the Fenian leader 
executed in 1916, was elected Dub- 
lin’s first woman Lord Mayor, Lar- 
kin urged her not to be invested 
with “King Billy’s chain”—the 
mayoral badge which bears the pro- 
file of King William of Orange. 

With his biggest battles long 
since over, the latter phases of Jim 
Larkin’s career were bound to be 
anti-climactic. But even though ad- 
vancing years had dimmed his 
glory, he remained always “Big 
Jim” to the poor of Dublin—the 
man who had first spurred them to 
fight for the right to a decent, 
wholesome way of life. “Lacking 
light,” said the Dublin Standard, 
“he could not help but stumble and 
stray, but deep down, as his experi- 
ences in America brought out, he 
knew that the road would one day 
lead to unity with Christ the Work- 
er.” The champion of Irish labor 
was buried in the habit of the Third 
Order of St. Francis—surely a fit- 
ting garb for one who, though he 
may have lacked the gentler wisdom 
of the Saint of Assisi, shared very 
much in his love of humble men. 





WILL POLAND RISE AGAIN? 


By LAWRENCE T. KING 


so capitulation of the Polish 
Peasant Party to the Commu- 
nist-controlled coalition in Febru- 
ary of this year brought to an end 
the last vestige of legal opposition 
to Poland’s Moscow-directed gov- 
ernment and made the Soviet goal of 
one-party rule a startling reality in 
that country. 

The move—latest in a long chain 
of events designed to speed the So- 
vietization of Poland—abruptly de- 
stroyed the hopes that persisted up 
until the very end in some quarters 
that a free, and independent Poland 
might rise out of the ruins of his- 
tory’s most devastating war. 

Today the Sovietization of Po- 
land is virtually complete. Its for- 
eign policy is directed by the Krem- 
lin. Its internal affairs are in the 
hands of a ruthless regime hand- 
picked from Moscow. It is isolated 
from the Western world by an im- 
penetrable “iron curtain.” It is 
ruled in typical police state fashion 
in which the edicts of the men in 
power are enforced by the Polish 
equivalent of Russia’s dread NKVD. 

The picture is not a pretty one, 
but it is a reality that the Western 
world must face. The subjugation 
of Poland today is as complete as it 
was during the 123 years of “The 
Captivity’—that period in Polish 
history when the nation was parti- 
tioned among Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. Poland arose from that 
ordeal in 1919 as a free and inde- 
pendent state, its culture, traditions 
and national spirit as strong as ever. 


Will that same nation be able to 
rise again? 

Poland has always been a pawn 
in the European game of power poli- 
tics. Geographically situated be- 
tween two traditional enemies— 
Russia and Germany—Poland’s sur- 
vival as a nation between two world 
wars was largely dependent upon 
the continued antagonism of her 
neighboring behemoths. On August 
23, 1939, when Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia forgot their ideo- 
logical differences and concluded 
their infamous pact calling for the 
partition of Poland between them, 
a new page was added to the tragic 
history of that nation. 

Eight days after the signing of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement, 
Hitler unleashed his military might 
against Poland. During the six ter- 
rible years that followed, the Polish 
government went into exile while 
remnants of the Polish army con- 
tinued the fight alongside the armies 
of Great Britain, France and the 
United States. At home, the Polish 
underground kept up an uncom- 
promising struggle against the 
Nazis until the very end. 

No nation was so _ thoroughly 
devastated and no nation lost as 
much in human resources in World 
War II. as Poland. Entire cities 
were laid waste, the cream of the 
nation’s intelligentsia was system- 
atically murdered, all secondary 
schools and colleges were closed, 
millions of Poles were forcibly re- 
cruited for slave labor battalions— 
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all part of a ruthless ten-year plan 
for the virtual extermination of Po- 
land and the eventual absorption of 
Polish territory into greater Ger- 
many. 

Out of a pre-war population of 
35,000,000 Poland lost 6,000,000, or 
20 per cent of its total population— 
more than the combined battle casu- 
alties of Great Britain, Russia and 
the United States. 

It is one of the great ironies of 
history that Poland, which was the 
first nation to challenge the might 
of Nazi Germany and the nation 
which suffered the most in the mael- 
strom that followed, had no voice 
in the settlements that determined 
its territorial status. 

According to terms of the Yalta 
agreement, Poland was forced to 
concede to the Soviet Union 69,771 
square miles or 46.3 per cent of its 
pre-war area, with a population of 
11,000,000. In “compensation,” Po- 
land was given two-thirds of East 
Prussia and slices of Eastern Ger- 
many, an area normally inhabited 
by 8,500,000 Germans and only 
1,000,000 Poles. 

The United States later protested 
that the agreements of Yalta and 
Potsdam had not definitely estab- 
lished Poland’s boundaries. With 
Soviet troops in complete control of 
Central Europe and the United Na- 
tions too powerless to do anything 
about it, the State Department’s pro- 
test had little effect. 

Today the land area of Poland 
totals 125,000 square miles com- 
pared to 149,359 square miles be- 
fore the war. And whereas the na- 
tion’s 1939 population was close to 
35,000,000, it is now 24,000,000. 
Despite the great losses in popula- 
tion and territory, Poland has be- 
come more of a homogeneous state. 
The Soviet Union’s absorption of 
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most of the minority groups and the 
Nazi’s inhuman extermination of 
Polish Jewry left the nation 96 per 
cent Catholic compared to 73 per 
cent before the war. 

The present Communist-directed 
government of Poland was con- 
ceived in February of 1944 when 
the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation was set up in Russian- 
occupied territory in opposition to 
the constitutional government in 
exile. This group, many of whom 
were actually Soviet citizens and 
many others of whom had been ac- 
tive in the Third Communist Inter- 
national, was promptly recognized 
by Russia over the protests of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The issue of Poland’s government 
caused bitter friction between the 
United States and Britain on one 
hand and the Soviet Union on the 
other—and perceptibly widened the 
already existing breach between 
East and West—before a compro- 
mise solution was reached early in 
1945. The Western powers agreed 
to recognize the new Polish govern- 
ment provided it was enlarged “‘on 
a broader democratic basis with the 
inclusion of democratic leaders 
from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad.” Such a government would 
be pledged to hold “free and un- 
fettered elections” in which “all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties 
shall have the right to take and put 
forth candidates.” 

The nation’s first post-war elec- 
tion for a Constituent Diet—held on 
January 19, 1947—proved to be a 
flagrant violation of this agreement. 
It was preceded by months of in- 
timidation, terrorism and arrests 
directed against anyone who dared 
to oppose or criticize the Commu- 
nist-controlled political bloc. The 
Polish Peasant Party, the strongest 
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political force in Poland, received 
only 28 seats in the new Diet out of 
a total of 444. 

Correspondents who reported the 
election for the American press were 
unanimous in labeling the “official 
results” a “farce.” Irregularities 
preceding and during the election 
became so open that the United 
States and Britain, acting under 
provisions of the Yalta and Pots- 
dam agreements, sent sharp notes 
to the Polish government and asked 
the Soviet Union to take cognizance 
of the repressive measures employed 
by the Polish government toward 
opposition parties. The Soviet reply 
stated the situation in Poland was 
normal and there was no reason for 
alarm. 

With the election out of the way, 
the Communists intensified their 
drive for power. In rapid succes- 
sion, Poland’s large landowners 
were liquidated and their holdings 
parceled out, all industry was na- 
tionalized, the country’s once pow- 
erful trade union movement was 
absorbed, the extensive co-operative 
system—organized by a Catholic 
priest, Father Piotr Wawryzniak— 
was taken over, and the educational 
and judicial ministries completely 
reorganized. 

These moves completely shattered 
the belief that existed in certain lib- 
eral quarters immediately following 
the collapse of Germany that the 


Russians would consent to a free. 


and independent Poland just so long 
as the new state’s foreign policy was 
friendly to the Soviet Union. The 
events that followed, however, soon 
convinced the entire world that So- 
viet Russia’s aim was complete So- 
vietization of Poland and the ulti- 
mate absorption of the nation into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, 
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This is the objective toward which 
the present Moscow-directed gov- 
ernment is working. In strengthen- 
ing its control of the nation’s edu- 
cational system, the Polish govern- 
ment has made it clear that it has 
already embarked upon a long- 
range program of instruction to in- 
doctrinate the country’s youth in 
the ideological concepts of Commu- 
nism and destroy every vestige of 
the “decadent bourgeois philosophy 
of the West.” Optimistic Commu- 
nists believe that such a program 
will begin to pay dividends in ten 
years. 

In line with this policy, it is inter- 
esting to note that the time-honored 
Polish universities—which once 
ranked among the best in Europe— 
have been deprived of their auton- 
omy in selecting their own profes- 
sors and have been reduced to mere 
training schools for the Communist 
Party. 

The Minister of Education, Stan- 
islaw Skrzeszewski, in a speech 
made on April 20, 1947, said: “The 
educational atmosphere at the uni- 
versities must undergo a_ basic 
change. ... The Polish Government 
must insist that our institutions of 
higher learning become a forge in 
which there will take shape a theory 
and an ideology agreeable to the 
fundamental tenets of the new Po- 
lish democracy.” 

The nation’s legal system, too, has 
undergone sweeping changes to 
bring it into conformity with the 
Soviet pattern. In a recent news re- 
port, Minister of Justice Henryk 
Swiatkowski was quoted as saying: 
“Poland is getting rid of old judges 
and lawyers who in many cases were 
hostile or indifferent to the new re- 
gime. . . . Under the new system, 
old judges and attorneys who oper- 
ated after the war and lacked the 
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proper attitude have been weeded 
out of the judicial system.” 

With the Communist regime so 
thoroughly entrenched in power, 
will the people of Poland be able to 
resist the pressure that is being ex- 
erted on all sides for complete sub- 
mission to the will of Moscow? 

European political realists are 
pessimistic. They point out that 
today Russia controls Poland’s 
western frontier and the Baltic as 
well as the internal government of 
Poland itself. The United States 
and Great Britain, the other two 
powers responsible for the creation 
of the present Polish state, are too 
far away to counteract the ideologi- 
cal forces at work in that nation. 
Defeated Germany can no longer be 
used to counterbalance the military 
might of Russia, as in the past. 
France, Poland’s pre-war ally, has 
materially declined in power and is 
too preoccupied with its own strug- 
gle for economic survival to take an 
active part in Central Europe. 

Under these conditions, political 
realists observe, what other course 
lay open for Poland than one of 
collaboration with the Soviet Union? 
The fact that Russia took advantage 
of the situation to impose its po- 
litical system upon the prostrate 
nation is one of the tragedies of 
modern history. And it is a tragedy 
that has been repeated many times 
—in Hungary, Rumania, in Yugo- 
slavia, in Bulgaria and in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Josef Pilsudski, fiery champion 
of Polish nationalism, once said: 
“To be defeated but unconquered, 
that is victory.” Those observers 
of the European scene who are pre- 
disposed to write off Poland as lost 
to the Western world might well 
ponder this dictum. It was this 
spirit which carried Poland through 
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123 years of oppressive tyranny un- 
der foreign rule. A nation which 
fought so long and so bitterly for 
freedom and the right to national 
existence is not likely to surrender 
its birthright, no matter what the 
odds against it may be. 

Dr. Edmond Zawacki, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in his The 
Polish National Spirit, wrote: 


“Struggle for freedom leaves its 
mark on the spirit of a people. The 
mark on the Polish spirit is patriot- 
ism. He who has never known 
slavery will hardly understand and 
cherish his freedom with the pa- 
triotic fervor of a Pole. For five 
generations, the Polish people have 
struggled for freedom; and when a 
nation with a noble, thousand-year 
record of civilized achievement has 
lived on, despite a century and a 
half of existence as a disembodied 
soul apart from the flesh of state- 
hood, with its spiritual and physi- 
cal strength manifest in desperate, 
recurring revolts, the patriotism of 
that nation’s sons must needs have 
become a dogma of national faith. 
Otherwise the nation would have 
perished. Inasmuch as Poland did 
not perish, it is imperative to search 
for the secret vitality of its national 
spirit.” 


A study of Polish history will pro- 
vide the answer. From the nation’s 
“Golden Age” in the sixteenth cen- 
tury throughout three oppressive 
partitions and two world wars, 
Poles have always looked to the fu- 
ture for the fruition of a great and 
historical past. In the darkest days 
of the country’s history, Poland’s 
writers and artists and musicians 
succeeded in keeping this spirit alive 
in the Polish breast. Adam Mickie- 
wicz, regarded as Poland’s greatest 
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poet, synthesized this feeling in four 
lines when he wrote: 


“I shall beat one wing against the 
past, 
The other against the future, 
And steering by the dictates of the 
heart, 
Strive toward the feet of God.” 


This attachment of every Pole to 
his historic and cultural past and 
his desire to perpetuate that great- 
ness as a vindication of his faith in 
the ultimate triumph of moral right 
over brute force are essentially 
products of a deeply religious na- 
ture. 

More than any other single fac- 
tor, the unreserved loyalty and de- 
votion of the Polish people to the 
Catholic Church is responsible for 
.the fusion of Polish patriotism, 
idealism and spirituality into the 
cohesive force that proved strong 
enough to withstand the repeated 
onslaughts of neighboring nations 
to obliterate every trace of Poland’s 
national consciousness. 

During the Middle Ages, the 
Church’s ecclesiastical organization 
provided the element of unity so 
vitally needed when internal divi- 
sions threatened. The Holy See was 
the nation’s ardent defender against 
encroachment from the West and 
against pagan or schismatic neigh- 
bors in the East. 

From the seventeenth century on- 
ward, outside political forces helped 
strengthen the Catholicity of the 
Poles still further. During that 
century, Poland was assailed on all 
sides by a continuous wave of in- 
vasions. In every case the would-be 
oppressors were non-Catholic: Prot- 
estant Swedes and Prussians, Or- 
thodox Russians and Mohammedan 
Turks and Tartars. 
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While the so-called Enlighten- 
ment of the nineteenth century had 
an adverse effect upon the religious 
life of Europe, the partition of Po- 
land during that century inadvert- 
ently strengthened not only the 
Poles’ will to resist their oppressors 
but their religious fervor as well. 

In his interesting contribution to 
the University of California’s series 
of volumes on the United Nations, 
Professor Oscar Halecki, writes: 

“. . . The Romanticism of the 
early nineteenth century in Poland, 
more than elsewhere, had a marked 
religious character, just because it 
was strongly patriotic and was in- 
spired by national suffering. In 
seeking an explanation of these 
ideals Polish Romanticism produced 
a Messianic conception which in 
its extreme statement approached 
heresy. But profoundly religious 
though it was and never separated 
from Catholic tradition, it contrib- 
uted to the development of the de- 
cisively Christian spirit of Polish 
literature where again and again 
the idea was expressed that Chris- 
tian principles should govern not 
only private life, but also interna- 
tional relations. At the same time 
the hardships of the Catholic 
Church under Orthodox Russian 
and Protestant Prussian rule cre- 
ated another tie between Polish na- 
tionalism and religion, particularly 
impressing the popular masses 
where devotion to Catholicism was 
sometimes stronger than national 
consciousness.” 


This devotion to Catholicism was 
strikingly demonstrated during the 
ascendancy of Bismarck in Ger- 
many. Fearful of the revival of the 
Polish state, he launched a relent- 
less drive for the complete Ger- 
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manization of Prussian Poland in 
1873 spearheaded by an attack on 
the Catholic Church. He placed the 
education of Polish youth, hitherto 
largely in the hands of the Church, 
under exclusive state control. Ger- 
man was made the official state lan- 
guage and Polish and the teaching 
of religion were banned from the 
school system. 

For protesting against these acts 
and for fostering clandestine schools 
where the traditions of Polish cul- 
ture and history were kept alive, 
thousands of priests were fined or 
imprisoned. 

While all this was going on, Po- 
lish peasants were enjoying an un- 
precedented prosperity. Prussia, in 
its concentration on industrializa- 
tion and the building of a powerful 
war machine, was sorely in need of 
raw materials and foodstuffs. Bis- 


marck turned to Poland. Thou- 
sands of landless peasants were 


given land of their own. Efficient 
methods of agriculture were intro- 
duced. Transportation was im- 
proved. The net result was an in- 
crease in the material well-being of 
the peasantry which lulled into dor- 
mancy their once fierce opposition 
to Prussian rule. 

Polish patriot leaders in the ur- 
ban centers expressed open fears 
that economic prosperity was about 
to accomplish what Prussian guns 
and gibbets and jails had failed to 
do. Bismarck’s one mistake, how- 
ever, proved to be his attack on the 
Church. 

Religious persecution aroused the 
Polish peasants to militant action. 
They enthusiastically rallied to sup- 
port the Church’s underground sys- 
tem of education. They formed an 
extensive system of marketing co- 
operatives under the leadership of 
Father Piotr Wawryzniak, who re- 
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alized that if Polish resistance were 
to be kept alive the economic level 
of the peasant must be raised and 
freed from dependence upon Ger- 
man capital. They adopted a policy 
of passive resistance and non-co- 
operation toward their Prussian 
masters. In short, Bismarck’s pro- 
gram of Germanization was defeat- 
ed simply because he had under- 
estimated the allegiance of the av- 
erage Pole to his Church. 


Today the Catholic Church alone 
stands between Soviet Russia and 
complete domination over the lives 
of 24,000,000 Poles. Politically and 
economically, Russian control is 
complete. The Church, however, 
has made no concessions to Mos- 
cow’s puppet government. Reports 
emanating from Warsaw reveal 
that the Church’s prestige among 
the people is greater than ever and 
that every anti-Catholic manifesta- 
tion of the government results in 
greater church attendance. Is his- 
tory repeating itself? 

Realizing the difficult role that 
confronts the Church in carrying 
out its apostolate in a nation whose 
government is dominated by Mos- 
cow, Pope Pius XII. has placed in 
the hands of Augustus Cardinal 
Hlond, Archbishop of Warsaw and 
Primate of Poland, full authority 
to seek a modus vivendi between 
the Church and the government. 

Despite the fact that all political 
opposition has been ruthlessly 
crushed in Poland, the Church has 
not yielded any ground. Only re- 
cently, the Polish Primate openly 
demanded authorization to publish 
an official Church newspaper, easing 
of censorship, freedom for organiz- 
ing Catholic youth movements and 
relaxation of repressive measures 
against the people’s civil rights. 
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Members of the Polish Peasant 
Party who made similar demands 
preceding the election of January, 
1947, were promptly imprisoned, 
and are now languishing in concen- 
tration camps. 

At the present time, everyone in 
Poland is preoccupied with the re- 
building of a nation that suffered 
unbelievable destruction during 
World War II. It is a formidable 
task, one that drains the energy of 
people of all ages and one that pre- 
cludes open rebellion against an op- 
pressive government. In describing 
the lot of the average Pole, a recent 
dispatch in The New York Times 
said: “They work hard, unbeliev- 
ably hard, six days out of the week 
and look to their churches on Sun- 
day with, according to Church 
spokesmen, even greater faithful- 
ness than before the war.” 

During the coming months, the 
Polish Communist government can 
be expected to intensify its pressure 
upon the Church, but informed ob- 
servers seem to believe that an all- 
out struggle against Catholicism— 
such as was ordered by the Krem- 
lin in Yugoslavia—will be avoided 
at all costs. Poland’s rulers appar- 
ently are too astute to repeat Bis- 
marck’s fatal mistake. 
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In the meantime, the govern- 
ment’s drive toward totalitarianism 
backed up by the armed might of 
the Soviet Union, is leading to a 
rebirth of the underground move- 
ment and is inadvertently strength- 
ening the Church’s position. With 
the dissolution of all political oppo- 
sition to Poland’s one-party rule 
and the attendant suspension of all 
civil liberties, the Catholic Church 
today remains the only force in the 
country that has succeeded in re- 
sisting the drive toward complete 
Sovietization. Because of that fact, 
its moral and spiritual influence 
over the people of Poland is greater 
than ever before. é 

Just how long Poland will remain 
under Soviet domination is a ques- 
tion no one can answer at the pres- 
ent time. In the thousand-year his- 
tory of Poland, the nation has suf- 
fered martyrdom many _ times. 
Never in that proud record of the 
past, however, did Poland’s faith 
waver in the ultimate triumph of 
Christian morality over brute force. 
It is not wavering today. Just so 
long as the Polish spirit refuses to 
be crushed, there is every reason to 
believe the words of the Polish na- 
tional anthem, “Poland is not lost 
forever!” 


OX major weakness in our society is the increasing repugnance 
for experience. Youth knows it all—particularly college-trained 


youth who read books by professors who change their minds with 
what they call “the changing times.” . . . The person of experience 


weighs the facts of life in the balance. He is not as likely to be 
whisked this way and that by a poll or the speech of a statesman. 
Experience can only come with years. It takes a great many mis- 
takes to teach a man that all is not gold that glitters, that all is not 
truth that is plausible. When experience is thrown to the winds, 
wisdom goes with it. And it is an unwise nation that finds itself 
without defense or that spends itself into poverty. 
—Geonce E. Soxouisky, in the New York Sun, April 36th. 





REALISM—OR IS IT? 


By Patricia REGAN 


O other form of literature evokes 
so nearly the equivalent of ac- 
tual experience as fiction, and con- 
sequently, no other so directly and 
completely contributes to social 
awareness, through sensitive under- 
standing of other persons, classes, 
races, ways of living, and situations 
never immediately experienced by 
the reader. Because the degree of 
accuracy attained in this re-crea- 
tion of life so forcibly impinges 
upon the moral and spiritual dispo- 
sition of society, an inventory of 
some conspicuous examples in this 
medium assumes the degree of ad- 
vantage and even obligation. 
Presentation of the whole truth 
of human experience, or Realism, 
as it is called, is not, intrinsically, 
“a gospel of mud”; but, as Halford 
Luccock reminds us in his book, 
Contemporary American Literature 
and Religion, its principles have 
been falsely proclaimed by so many 
sculptors in mud that the term has 
taken on an unsavory implication. 
This “pseudo-realism,” manifested 
in the twentieth-century rebellion 
against the Victorian “sweetness- 
and-light code,” is nothing more or 
less than inverted Romanticism. 
That the unreality of this inversion 
is as acute as its too-sanguine prede- 
cessor’s, the British poet, Humbert 
Wolfe, clearly shows: 


“The Victorians denied the exist- 
ence of sex; they [the “pseudo-real- 
ists”] deny the existence of any- 
thing else. The Victorians were 
guilty of a sickly sentimentalism; 


they are guilty of a sickly anti-senti- 
mentalism. The Victorians pre- 
tended to a virtue they did not pos- 
sess; they claim vices of which they 
are incapable. In a word, the wheel 
has come full circle. The dull stu- 
pidities of non-sex have yielded to 
the stupidities no less dull of uni- 
versal sex. Indeed, one may say 
bitterly, of the two extremities it is 
sex of one and sex of the other. 
‘Nothing too much,’ cried the 
Greeks. The Victorians read that 
as ‘too much of nothing,’ but our 
contemporaries yodel, ‘nothing can 
be too much.’ And both are equal- 
ly wrong.” 


Modern writers of this sort do 
not necessarily describe an inaccu- 
rate picture, but often one viewed 
with too narrow a focus. Practi- 
cally, they seem guided by the satir- 
ical direction of Mark Twain: “Get 
the facts first. Then you can dis- 
tort them as you will.” Or again, 
as Maritain tells us, it may be a 
question of the altitude from which 
the subject is viewed rather than 
what the novelist may or may not 
present. Witness the classic com- 
ment on Gorki: “He looks at life 
from a basement into which no sun- 
beams can penetrate and from 
which he sees only feet of men pass- 
ing by rubbish pails that stand near 
his windows.” 

More widespread and devastating 
in effect than the revolt from Ro- 
manticism were the scientific and 
philosophical revolutions occa- 
sioned by theories advanced by such 
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leaders as Freud and Darwin. The 
focus of society began to shift from 
a “God-centered universe” to a 
“man-centered world,” and the lit- 
erature of the new “Realism” was 
caught up in its swing. The result- 
ant fiction did not so much oppose 
God as it took for granted He did 
not exist — excepting, as we well 
know, for the uses of profanity. 
This is to say that it restricted man’s 
sphere to his drab little “mud-ball” 
and deprived him of divine origin, 
purpose and destiny. In view of 
the fact that the “pseudo-realists” 
claim to paint a complete picture, 
this constitutes a substantial denial 
of their avowed purpose. 

Fiction need not, and should not, 
present religion as undiluted dog- 
ma. There is, however, a definite 
threefold relationship between reli- 
gion and all literature. Again from 
the writings of Halford Luccock we 
learn that literature should contain 
“implicit religion,” that is, the un- 
derstanding of life, the sensitiveness 
to injustice, the pity and sympathy 
springing from an understanding 
of and respect for the capacities of 
the soul, and devotion to truth, all 
of which characterize the Christian 
way of life. Further, it should pre- 
sent a vital challenge to the soporif- 
ic of the Church’s own complacency. 
And finally, it should show the 
symptoms of the times, the “voids 
and sore-spots,” while at the same 
time attempting to suggest a more 
perfect object to be attained and to 
generate a power for reconstruction. 
Half a century of realistic experi- 
mentation has destroyed the falla- 
cious theory that all that is needed 
is to make clear the wrongs in ex- 
isting conditions. In this necessity 
for motive force in literature lies 
the permanent need of Christianity. 

If we deny man’s eternal destiny 
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and the sacredness of his personal- 
ity, we can expect only those defi- 
ciencies which we find in contem- 
porary fiction. While we have the 
satire of Lewis and Mencken, the 
anger of Sinclair and Dos Passos, 
the pity of Dreiser and O’Neill, it is 
the quality of “noble indignation” 
that our fiction most notably lacks. 
Can we logically expect the same 
lofty quality in a protest against 
oppression of “accidental colloca- 
tions of atoms,” as when, for exam- 
ple, Moses thundered to Pharaoh, 
“The Eternal has said, Let my peo- 
ple go!” 

The ultimate goal of humanity 
has been the source of speculation 
throughout history and was the 
Greeks’ chief concern in philosophy 
and humanism. Seneca’s echoing 
of Socrates’ wonder that man should 
devote himself so zealously to un- 
dertakings without direction or 
while greedily storing up material 
wealth is still a forcible passage. 
But modern man’s utter misconcep- 
tion of his own nature has marked 
the literature of our time with dis- 
illusionment and futility, since, ac- 
cording to its tenets, human hopes 
and desires are almost certain to 
be disappointed and those fulfilled 
can bring no hope of satisfaction. 


[: Among the various side-shows 
which have obscured the main tenet 
of genuine Realism, one of the most 
distracting has been Naturalism, 
which recognizes no power but na- 
ture, with man as both its creature 
and its victim. Naturalism brought 
a new application of determinism, 
interpreting it as the blind influ- 
ence of physical, social, or economic 
forces upon helpless man and in- 
volving neither theological proc- 
esses nor fatalism, whether of 
chance or malicious design, in the 
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sense that it appears in Hardy. The 
most whole-hearted disciple of Nat- 
uralism in the twentieth-century is 
Theodore Dreiser, “the grand old 
man of Realism,” so-called. An au- 
thor of no mean influence, he is so 
distinctively anti-religious, anti- 
Christian, and a-moral, that he can- 
not be ignored by any who would 
apply spiritual meaning to life. 

By no means all contemporary 
novelists succumbed to the morbid 
lure of the “pseudo-’isms.” The Nor- 
wegian, Sigrid Undset, stands forth 
from among those who clung to lu- 
cid Christian truth by reason of her 
reception of the Nobel prize for her 
sensitive representation of four- 
teenth-century Norway in the ma- 
jor works of fiction, Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter and The Master of Hest- 
viken. These, together with her 
modern novels, including The 
Faithful Wife, The Wild Orchid, 
and The Burning Bush, are remark- 
ably suited to comparison with the 
ideas and techniques of Theodore 
Dreiser, revealed in such character- 
istic works as Sister Carrie, Jennie 
Gerhardt, An American Tragedy, 
The Titan, and The Financier. 

A brief glance at the uniquely op- 
posed backgrounds of these two 
writers will aid us in understanding 
the philosophies that distinguish 
their work, and the forces that 
played a part in their formation. 

Dreiser was brought up a Cath- 
olic. Unfortunately, this Catholi- 
cism must have been a strange sort, 
since it left him with the lasting im- 
pression that all religions hid be- 
hind clouds of sentimental opti- 
mism and refused to face that grim 
world of which his own senses were 
only too keenly aware. T. K. Whip- 
ple, in Spokesmen relates that when 
he finally lost his faith, a reaction 
set in, such as most adolescents 
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experience on the road to becoming 
more or less orientated adults. Per- 
haps because the reaction came late 
in his life, Dreiser never grew out 
of this period. As a result, his con- 
ception was limited to only two ir- 
reconcilable alternatives: the fatu- 
ously cheerful world of a reli- 
gion “prostituted to practicality”’— 
which he denied, and the pessimis- 
tic world of Naturalistic Determin- 
ism which he embraced in its stead. 
As Mencken puts it: 


“The truth about Dreiser is that 
he is still in the transition stage be- 
tween Christian Endeavor and civi- 
lization, between being a _ good 
American and being a free man.... 
There is an almost moral frenzy to 
expose and riddle what passes for 
morality among the stupid... . The 
man is still evangelical.” 


Dreiser’s Own conclusions are 
concise if not heartening: 


“Up to this time there had been 
in me a blazing and unchecked de- 
sire to get on and the feeling that in 
doing so we did get somewhere, now 
in its place was the definite convic- 
tion that one got nowhere... that 
it was of no importance.” 


How happily different was the ex- 
perience of Sigrid Undset! Intract- 
able agnostic in her youth, she came 
to see that denial of Christianity 
robbed moral and social tradition 
of all rational meaning. Theodore 
Maynard assures us that, signifi- 
cantly, her Catholicism was based, 
not on any “facile optimism,” but 
rather, a “dour conviction,” in the 
spirit of which she wrote that her 
God could never be reduced “to a 
sort of cornucopia on the top of a 
sort of cosmic wedding-cake.” 
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With the sympathy and discern- 
ment characteristic of her treatment 
of Sigrid Undset’s life and writing, 
N. Elizabeth Monroe, in The Novel 
and Society, accents the fact that 
Froken Undset’s acceptance of a 
philosophy adequately explaining 
all of life did not restrain her art or 
restrict her ability to portray life. 
On the contrary, this philosophy 
enriched her treasury of experience 
by revealing a supernatural world 
above and beyond the natural. 
Union with the life of the spirit en- 
hanced an already intensely alert 
life of the senses. Her descriptions 
of nature, abounding in sensuous 
details, summon fforth _ sights. 
sounds, and smells of earth in a 
world of sensation unbelievably viv- 
id and lovely. A novelist who com- 
prehends man’s divine origin and 
destiny is uniquely equipped to 
analyze details, being necessarily 
concerned with all the smallest 
things of life as “channels of grace” 
through which man is made ready 
for eternity. Consequently, she is 
best prepared to offer fullest treat- 
ment and evaluation to any theme. 

As evidence of his ability to rep- 
resent life with a similar realism, 
Dreiser claims to view life in a spir- 
it of science concerned with noth- 
ing but facts. In describing his 
characters and their actions, how- 
ever, he discloses a philosophy with 
no more foundation in fact than 
Maxfield Parrish’s cloud - castles. 
His intricate theory of chemisms is 
“the most fictitious part of his fic- 
tion,” and would be invalidated by 
any scientist worthy of the name. 


In recent decades, various critical 
circles with Freudian proclivities 
advanced the notion that reason has 
no place in artistic expression. The 
unconscious mind, they held, is the 
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only reliable faculty with which to 
receive and reflect sense experience. 
The artist should form no ideas, 
draw no conclusions, and above all, 
exhibit no subtlest shade of dogma. 
Modern novels have not escaped the 
paradoxical limitations of the 
“wide-open mind.” A literature de- 
prived of a harvest of ideas and de- 
ductions inevitably suffers from 
chronic “infantilism” and subjec- 
tivity, and often becomes nothing 
more than a sort of magnified auto- 
biography. These conditions pre- 
sented a serious handicap to a 
would-be Realist like Dreiser, who, 
because he knew or would know no 
other way of life, accepted the un- 
fortunate world of his subjective 
experience as typical of universal 
humanity. 

Not so did Sigrid Undset, who 
had before her mind the whole 
panorama of human experience to 
deepen her understanding of those 
problems of the human heart that 
neither time nor place can alter. 
Little wonder that she perceives so 
well to which compelling needs and 
desires all men respond, whether 
under Pittsburgh smokestacks or 
Egyptian pyramids. Her charac- 
ters, while possessing a vital per- 
sonal life, consistently suggest uni- 
versal man. She constructs her 
novels on two levels, and while her 
medieval books are keenly realistic 
tales of fourteenth-century Norwe- 
gians, they also symbolize the pil- 
grimage of the human soul to eter- 
nity. 

Froken Undset’s characters, how- 
ever rebellious, never forget their 
twofold duty to the spiritual and 
temporal levels of their existence. 
Here is the clue to significant fic- 
tion; for to oblige man only to soci- 
ety and to deny God and sin, is to 
reduce the drama of life by half. 
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Dullness in the greatest part of mod- 
ern fiction is due to lack of moral 
obligations and alternatives. In- 
trigue, embodied in the corpse on 
the bedroom floor, makes a feeble 
substitute for ethics. Sigrid Und- 
set fully realizes the inability to deal 
seriously with life without moral- 
ity. A complete personality, she 
knows too, must have a moral basis. 
Man must not be denied free choice, 
for if freedom of will is a burden, 
it is also an invaluable privilege; 
and if it is the bitter price man pays 
for humanity, it is also his means 
of regaining that humanity when 
it is abandoned, and of attaining 
full stature as God’s creature. 

In denying morality, therefore, 
Theodore Dreiser has forsaken the 
novelist’s primary duty—the un- 
folding of character development. 
Where Sigrid Undset would ask 
how a given individual would feel, 
think, and act under the concerted 
strains of society, Dreiser reverts to 
the law of the jungle or the altera- 
tion of chemical formulae. Carl 
Van Doren, in The American Novel, 
makes it clear that Dreiser never 
regarded the heroine of Jennie Ger- 
hardt as a fallen woman, and that 
he insisted, moreover, that such an 
“accident” would not necessarily be 
followed by any sense of sin, shame, 
or regret. By way of absolving her 
of all responsibility for her offense, 
Dreiser wrote: “Shall you say to 
the blown rose, ‘well done’? Or to 
the battered, wind-riven, lightning- 
scarred pine, ‘thou failure’? In the 
chemic drift and flow of things, 
how little we know of either failure 
or success! Is there either?” One 
is reminded of the stunning contrast 
of Sigrid Undset’s treatment of sex- 
ual transgression in her noble tril- 
ogy, Kristin Lavransdatter. While 
the first book of the three deals with 
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the sin itself, the remaining two are 
devoted to a description of suffering 
and spiritual growth, during which 
Kristin offers up a lifetime of tor- 
ment, sacrifice, and prayer for her 
single trespass. 

Only man’s ineluctable obliga- 
tions as a child of God can give him 
coherence and dignity. In the vast 
accident of Dreiser’s universe a mole 
crushed under a passing hoof would 
be as momentous a creature as a 
Lear in his dying anguish. Ignoble 
man’s sole significance for study, 
then, would be as origin and center 
of some futile kind of reality—a 
tragic subject withal, slave of his 
own nature or outside forces! Little 
wonder that a man of Dreiser’s con- 
victions concluded that the world 
was made up of money-mad, sex- 
starved males and females, who, as 
summed up by Stuart P. Sherman 
in The Main Stream; “so far as the 
heat of their blood supported them,” 
grabbed whatever they wanted or 
attacked each other out of carnal 
lust under the control of irresistible 
influences. 

Even if Sigrid Undset does not al- 
ways see to it that her wicked get 
their “just deserts” and her good 
their reward at the end, she does 
show how sin, like quicksand, en- 
gulfs the soul at one misstep, and 
makes it clear that her least perfect 
characters are capable of good, even 
sanctity. Strictly speaking, she has 
no villains or heroes in the style of 
melodrama, but only ordinary peo- 
ple struggling with their arduous 
passions. The fallen sons of Eve 
still preserve their heritage as sons 
of God. Her emphasis on redemp- 
tive grace is opposed to the current 
attitude in regard to sin, which she 
sees as a deliberate desertion of God 
with full and conscious acceptance 
of responsibility for the act. Her 
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description of sin is not made an 
end in itself, but occasions the suf- 
fering of man and redemption by 
God. 

As a Catholic, Froken Undset 
places high value on _ suffering. 
Christ’s refusal of either opiate or 
anodyne on the Cross established 
Christianity’s lofty inheritance of 
that bitter-sweet gift. Her charac- 
ters clearly realize that through suf- 
fering they are able to carry the 
Cross of Christ for awhile. The 
weight of their own load is not les- 
sened by this union, but as its pur- 
pose is made clear, the soul is 
strengthened and purified for its 
home in eternity. Dreiser too, it is 
true, perceives man’s extraordinary 
capacity for suffering, but seeing 
no hope of reward, marvels only at 
its injustice and futility. 


No phase of Realism has aroused 
so much speculation and contro- 
versy as its treatment of sex. That 
sex has a very definite role in a real- 
istic interpretation of life is not 
greatly questioned. Impurity is the 
commonest of all sins, and in view 
of its ravaging consequences to so- 
ciety, unquestionably furnishes an 
honest writer with one of his most 
fecund sources of material. New- 
man counsels us not to expect sin- 
less literature of sinful humanity. 
Rather, what gives us pause is the 
obvious tendency of the “pseudo- 
realists” to regard sex as an end in 
itself, and its portrayal as an end in 
art. This tendency should not sur- 
prise us. Historically, the first sub- 
stitute for God is physical sensation. 
“The Temple of Aphrodite,” writes 
Luccock, “is always erected beside 
the abandoned ruins of the altar of 
Jehovah.” Moreover, under the 
Freudian influence, it was only nat- 
ural that the subject most repressed 
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by society should receive the full- 
est attention. 

Few writers have had recourse to 
such graphic realism in scenes of 
sexual passion as Sigrid Undset. 
However, her main concern is seen 
to be the sex relationship as the hub 
of human relationships, while sex 
as a pleasure she dismisses as in- 
sufficient to appeal to human na- 
ture. Granting its purpose in life 
as fulfillment of self, she knows that 
even this purpose defeats itself un- 
less there is another, higher end in 
view. Through religious contem- 
plation she is able to see sex as a 
means of reaching God. Quite often, 
the happiness that eludes men in 
sexual union, they find in union 
with God. Consistently, she places 
accent on right use and acceptance 
of responsibilities in sexual life— 
not on mere abstention from abnor- 
malities of passion. She passes 
without comment over the fact that 
Nathalie and Sigurd (in The Faith- 
ful Wife) have lived together be- 
fore marriage; but she emphasizes 
the uselessness of their endeavor to 
make the marriage act all of life. 

Her modern novels confront the 
question of marriage and divorce 
with unflinching realism —to the 
virtual annihilation of the “pseudo- 
realists” fable of romantic love. In 
the sight of one who so clearly sees 
all life as a preparation for eternity 
and all things as a means to that 
end, marriage is purely a responsi- 
bility. If it has not the race in view, 
it becomes a fruitless pleasure, 
founded on pride and finished in 
boredom. To quote Froken Und- 
set’s own words: 


“A woman can be true till death, 
if she has an ideal which demands 
her fidelity. But true to a man— 
no, I don’t believe any woman .can 
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be that... . To put it mildly, it’s an 
unreasonable thing to ask that a 
woman can be true to a man—see- 
ing what men are. Or a man true 
to a woman, seeing what women 
are.... [Everybody] must of course 
arrive at this result: if his [her] 
marriage were built upon no other 
foundation than mutual affection 
and respect, there would be noth- 
ing unreasonable in his [her] part- 
ner preferring, at any rate now and 
again, almost any other man [wom- 
an] of their circle of acquaintance.” 


Sentimentalists may cringe, but 
this judgment lies at the bottom of 
all her work. Despite her astrin- 
gent views on marriage, she never- 
theless proclaims the state as one 
of honor merited only by the truly 
“emancipated” or free-born, and re- 
calls that companionate marriage 
was the commonest form of sexual 
intercourse among slaves. 


Against the backdrop of current 
social disintegration, Sigrid Undset 
has revived the medieval society of 
moral and spiritual unity, in which 
the sense of community was excep- 
tionally strong. Its members knew 
and accepted their earthly duties to 
the family and all neighbors. In 
addition, they were intimately 
aware of that unseen community to 
whom all were obliged for prayers 
and intercession before God. 

Dreiser’s society of anti-social 
practicality, on the other hand, 
lacks even the elemental order of 
the wolf-pack. Its members, denied 
their full humanity, exist, in the 
forceful words of Whipple’s Spokes- 
men, as “helpless, detached atoms, 
with no more cohesion than so many 
billiard balls.” Its atmosphere is 
that “same sense of grinding de- 
spair which comes in nightmares 
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when one is being pursued over end- 
less wastes of soft sand.” 

One must concede, of course, that 
Dreiser reflects actual conditions of 
the society he represents, and that 
this society contrasts sharply with 
that treated by Sigrid Undset. Such 
a consideration is vital to compari- 
son. More important, however, is 
the fact that his productions in 
themselves have suffered from the 
chaotic conflict they describe. We 
should remember, moreover, that 
Sigrid Undset’s writings have not 
been restricted to the security and 
stability of past centuries. In her 
novels of modern Norway she must 
show the Church plagued by liber- 
alism and a morality that finds mor- 
bidity in the confessional and the 
intercession of saints, and shuns 
the practice of poverty at the “ex- 
pense of getting on.” Contempo- 
rary setting or medieval, Froken 
Undset’s art has been preserved 
from the disintegration of society 
only by her sound philosophy of life 
and pure defined faith, revealed in 
the last thoughts of her most fa- 
mous heroine: 


“It seemed to her to be a mystery 
that she could not fathom, but 
which she knew most surely none 
the less, that God had held her fast 
in a covenant made for her without 
her knowledge by a love poured out 
upon her richly—and in despite of 
her self-will, in despite of her 
heavy, earthbound spirit, somewhat 
of this love had become part of her, 
had wrought in her like sunlight in 
the earth, had brought forth in- 
crease which not even the hottest 
flames of fleshly love nor its wild- 
est bursts of wrath could lay waste 
wholly. A handmaiden of God had 
she been—a wayward, unruly serv- 
ant... yet... held... fast in his 
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service .. . owned by the Lord and 
King who was now coming, borne by 
the priest’s anointed hands, to give 
her freedom and salvation... .” 


Alike wielding the tools of hu- 
man experience and observation, 
Sigrid Undset and Theodore Dreiser 
have sought, each according to his 
own convictions, to limn man 
against the background of society. 
Essentially then, their purpose was 
the same. But of the two, the sole 
rightful claimant of the title ’Real- 
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ist” is undeniable, and in the long- 
range view, her victory stands se- 
cure. For the Realist bases his 
presentation on a theory of human 
conduct. When that theory is as 
adequate as Sigrid Undset’s, the re- 
sult constitutes a permanent con- 
tribution to literary and social his- 
tory. But the Naturalist proceeds 
from a theory of animal behavior. 
Since he can never thus sufficiently 
explain man in society, his produc- 
tion can only be termed “an artistic 
blunder.” 


LOST: A CHILD 


By Nina WILLIS WALTER 


ND if I weep for you, 


What does it matter? 
You will not know-— 
You will never know. 
I am a mother who has lost a child— 
A laughing boy with curls, 
A happy-go-lucky fellow with an 


impish grin 


And wild big plans. 


That boy is gone. 


I cannot see him in your eyes 


Sobered by war, 


Nor find him in your military stride. 
The world has gained a man, 
And I should be proud. 


Instead, I weep 


For the emptiness where the child 


has been 
And is no more, 





VILLON AND OUR LADY 
By Epwin J. WEBER, S.M. 


N a shadowy knoll in the sub- 
urbs of Paris a spindle-shanked 
youth is whispering sweet, vulgar 
nothings to Ysabeau, his coquette. 
His dress bespeaks the tonsured 
cleric of the University. His man- 
ner betrays an_ unholy frivolity. 
The calm of the evening is sudden- 
ly broken by the arrival of an angry 
priest. Abbé Philippe Chermoye, 
priest in name only, whips out a 
dagger and slashes the youth in the 
face. Whereupon the victim repays 
the act in kind, delivering his blow 
to the groin, and then promptly 
takes to his heels. Undaunted the 
abbé pursues, only to be felled by 
a stone hurled full in his face. 
Needless to say, the lady in ques- 
tion (and we use the word loosely!) 
has long since disappeared into the 
night. Our agile youth visits a bar- 
ber-shop to have his face mended 
and then, after hastily packing a 
few belongings, flees from “the 
City.” Next morning the priest 
Chermoye is removed to the Hotel- 
Dieu where within a week “on ac- 
count of the said wounds, for lack 
of proper treatment or other causes, 
he departed this life and died.” 


Such was the first officially re- 
corded crime of one Francois Villon. 
Others were to follow. 

Born in 1431 Maistre Villon was 
only seven years old when the Black 
Plague, vicious aftermath of the 
Hundred Years War, struck the 
Continent with a special preference 
for the large cities. The death toll 
in Paris alone reached 45,000. The 
times were bad. Without the aid 


of the atomic bomb and super-fort- 
resses, the Burgundians and Ar- 
magnacs and “goddams” of England 
had achieved a devastation which 
would compare favorably with that 
of our twentieth century. But the 
ruin in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries had been more 
gradual—an ever creeping rot and 
strangulation. The cities, although 
breeding spots of disease and con- 
tagion, offered some _ protection 
against roving bandits and preying 
beasts. Yet, on several occasions 
savage wolves were reported in the 
streets of Paris itself. Between 
Montmartre and the Porte St. An- 
toine in the year of the Great Plague 
at least fourteen grown persons 
were attacked and killed by these 
beasts. Francois lived through such 
terrors. 

By 1452 he had received his de- 
gree of Master of Arts, living at the 
Porte Rouge in the very shadow of 
the Sorbonne with his uncle, Guil- 
laume, a kindly old chaplain of St. 
Benoit-le-Bientourné. He had like- 
wise advanced through the minor 
orders, and the thought that some 
day her son might ascend the altar 
must have given joy and comfort 
to the humble, unlettered old moth- 
er. Yet in those days minor orders 
frequently meant little more than 
access to the privileges of clerics, 
much appreciated by the spirited, 
ruffian students of the University. 

Whether Villon earned his mas- 
terate, bluffed or bought his way 
through, we may never know for 
certain. We have his own word, 
though, that he did not long bear 
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up with the intellectual grind. City 
bred, he loved the distractions of 
the city, which for Maistre Francois 
usually focused on women. Wine 
and song were not unwelcome 
either! 

Tavern life was much to his lik- 
ing. With a band of drinking com- 
rades (they must have been sober 
that night!) he took part in the 
burglary of the treasury of the Col- 
lége de Navarre, a bold deed requir- 
ing the connivance of several ex- 
perts. Wine, and especially wom- 
en, fast exhausted his share of the 
loot, and he was soon wandering 
afoot across the greater part of 
France to keep ahead of the police. 
A sacrilegious theft of a votive 
lamp landed him in the Meun prison 
of Bishop Thibault d’Aussigny in 
1461. There among other things he 
must have composed some of the 
ballades that were later to appear in 
the famous Last Will and Testa- 
ment. He had the time for it but not 
the restful leisure, for more than 
once he was an unwilling guest in 
the torture chambers. The reason 
for this, it appears, was that the po- 
lice were beginning to suspect his 
complicity in the College de Navarre 
affair. It is also probable that the 
rigid Thibault had a rather complete 
dossier on “his man.” Villon com- 
plains bitterly of His Excellency, but 
subtly promises to pray for him 
thus: “I'll pray for him right heart- 
ily. I would not refuse him even 
if he were to demand public prayer, 
although I would not do this for 
everybody. He shall have what he 
so ardently desires. [I'll take my 
book of Psalms, when I have the 
time, and choose the seventh verse 
of the Psalm, ‘Deus laudem.’” 
When, out of curiosity the reader 
examines the Biblical reference in 
Psalm cviii., he cannot restrain a 
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grin as he reads “Fiant dies ejus 
pauci et episcopatum ejus accipiat 
alter,” which can be freely rendered 
as “I hope his days will be few and 
that someone else will soon get his 
bishopric.” Fate, however, was 
kind. A general amnesty on the 
occasion of the visit of King Louis 
XI. saved Villon from the gallows. 
Back in Paris the next year he was 
soon involved in some minor may- 
hem. Summarily condemned to 
death as one who had fallen “in pro- 
fundum malorum” he nevertheless 
escaped, this time probably through 
the influence of his long-suffering 
uncle. His sentence was commuted 


to exile and that is the last that his- 
tory knows of the greatest French 
lyric poet in fifteen centuries. 


He was not a nice character, this 
Maistre Francois de Villon. He 
murdered at least once. He was in- 
volved in thefts often, in brawls 
without number, a frequenter of 
taverns and brothels, vulgar, crude, 
and even obscene. 

But “in his nature the fine and 
the gross were inextricably min- 
gled. He was as weak as water, as 
variable as the weather-cock, mer- 
curial, impulsive, idle, mocking, 
child-like, egotistic, warm-hearted, 
sensual, careless, driven before 
every gust of desire, a rake and a 
spendthrift worshiping beauty, a 
common criminal firm in faith and 
affection; a companion of thieves 
and whores and vagabonds, produc- 
ing from the dregs of his life an 
exquisite flower of pure poetry; a 
temper as flecked with dark and 
light as an April day. Above all, 
melancholy possessed him soon, 
whether his mood was gaiety, or de- 
fiance, or recollection.” * 


1D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Francois Villon. 
1928, p. 221, 
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Could such a character ever have 
considered the Blessed Mother? To 
question is to challenge. We need 
not expect a great and profoundly 
dogmatic exposition of Mariology in 
the Ballades of Francois Villon. In 
a sense Villon can be called a prod- 
uct of his age. With all the deca- 
dence, misery, banditry and loose 
living that characterized the early 
fifteenth century, the element of a 
fundamental faith and admission of 
the supernatural cannot be over- 
looked. Unbelievers would call it 
superstition. Materialists dub it 
stupidity. Some say the people were 
miserable because of their religion. 
Others discredit the religion because 
of the misery. For all his mockery 
and weakness Villon, when stricken 
by the rude hand of Fate, could still 
call on the support of that spiritu- 
ality, which, according to his own 
admission, he too little practiced. 
Amid the calamities of the after- 
Middle Ages, riotous living could 


exist side by side with pious suppli- 
cation, sometimes in the same in- 
dividual, depending upon the sup- 
ply of wine or the absence of a crust 


of bread. In sober moments away 
from the tavern or under menace of 
death the pre-Rennaissance Chris- 
tian saw his weaknesses and his 
excesses and judged them for what 
they were —sins. Wretched, un- 
grateful, criminal he may be, but he 
knew it. Death and judgment were 
present at every turn and succeeded 
in periodically recalling him to a 
sense of his duty. To appear before 
one’s Judge, alone and unshriven, 
were eternal calamity, indeed! But, 
happy thought, it is the Mother of 
the Judge who can save. She is 
not only Woman and Mother, kindly 
toward the stricken, but divinely 
constituted Mediatrix of Graces and 
Refuge of Sinners. Such is our 
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modern terminology, yet three cen- 
turies before the great revival of 
Christian living at Our Lady of Vic- 
tory in Paris, the Christian world 
knew and venerated the power of 
the Mother of God toward sincerely 
repentant human kind. Villon 
voices it clearly in the Ballade which 
he made to Our Lady at the request 
of his mother. 

Even in traditional invocations 
such as one finds in the ninth verse 
of the Lays the poet calls upon “the 
glorious Mother by whose media- 
tion none is lost.” The great Judge 
Himself, He Who will weigh in the 
balance the blackened, weakened, 
tortured soul of the _ criminal 
bleaching on the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon, is seen as the “Son of the 
Virgin Mary.” And Villon in be- 
seeching sincerity begs his brother- 
man to cease his mockery of the 
swinging, creaking, rotting corpses 
and lift up his hands in prayer to 
the “Prince Jesus that His grace 
may not fail to save the wretches 
from Hell’s awful thunder.” 


Rattling along in his sardonic 
buffoonery of an imaginary last will 
and testament, Villon is stirred by 
the thought of his own poor illiter- 
ate mother who had hoped so much 
from her talented son, who had 
prayed so fervently against his vio- 
lent ways, who read her own reli- 
gious inspiration from the lines of 
the Gothic cathedral as clearly as 
today’s Catholic uses the missal, 
and who had begged him to write 
of the Mother of God for her. His 
own mother and the Virgin Mother 
joined in an appeal to filial devo- 
tion. With a pang of remorse the 
rapscallion penitent looks to her 
who is his only refuge and in a 
surge of passionate feeling pours 
out his confession: “I leave to my 
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mother, and God knows that she has 
suffered bitter sorrow and many a 
grief through me [this] for a salute 
to Our Lady: for beyond her I have 
no castle nor fortress where I may 
hide me, body and soul, when stark 
Despair marches against me... nor 
my mother either, poor soul!” 

And without further preface Vil- 
lon launches into a prayer like unto 
“the rolling of minster organs at 
one of Our Lady’s feasts.” Taken 
out of its ancient surroundings of 
time and character, and straitened 
by English verse the plaintive chant 
has lost a quaintness and tender 
sincerity that not even Payne, nor 
Swinburne, nor Rossetti could recap- 
ture. Beautiful thoughts in melodic 
language are a delight to these 
poets. But their versified transla- 
tion is just sufficiently dated to be 
outmoded and yet recent enough to 
sound forced. Perhaps that is what 
most people mean when they say 
“mid-Victorian in style.” There is 
more than a lilt and a music to the 
chant of Villon’s Ballade. Too often 
in both ancient and modern times 
the minstrel has sung the deed and 
loves and sorrows of others and as 
such is still a voice crying in the 
wilderness, — just a voice without 
body, without soul. In the prayer 
that Francois wrote for his mother 
he speaks not only for her but for 
himself as well. As she kneels be- 
fore the statue of the Virgin we can 
see the pain-racked figure of her 
son bending to whisper in her ear. 
The bitter curl is gone from his lips 
and his eyes soften in deep humil- 
ity. The flitting memories of riot- 
ous brawls and illicit passion serve 
but to increase his confidence in 
her who is Queen, Virgin, and 
Mother. He places implicit hope in 
her who bore a Son mighty enough 
to crack the power of a Hell that he 
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fears. In hushed accents he pleads 
with that naive ardor so repellent to 
the Age of Progress: 


“Lady of Heaven, Queen of the 
earth, Empress of the shadows of 
Hell, receive me, your poor humble 
christian, that I may be included 
among the chosen ones although of 
myself I am worth nothing. My 
Lady and my Mistress, your riches 
are greater in goodness than I am in 
poor sinfulness. And I am no trick- 
ster when I say that without your 
mercies no soul can merit any grace 
nor reach Heaven. In this faith I 
wish to live and to die. 

“Tell your Son that I belong to 
Him so that He may wipe away my 
sins. Pardon me as He did Mary, 
the Egyptian, or even as He did for 
the priest, Theophilus, who had 
taken a solemn oath to the Devil. 
Even him you freed and absolved. 
O Virgin, you bore without any loss 
the same sacrament that is cele- 
brated at Mass. In this faith I wish 
to live and to die. 

“I am only a poor old woman. I 
know nothing. I cannot even write. 
In the chapel which I used to visit 
there was a painted Heaven all filled 
with lutes and harps. There was a 
Hell, too, where the damned were 
boiled. This last picture made me 
mightily afraid, but the other gave 
me great joy and delight. Grant 
that I may always have that joy, O 
great Mother ? of God, to whom all 
sinners must come, sincere and re- 
solved. In this faith I wish to live 
and to die. 

“O most high Princess Virgin, you 
bore Jesus the King Who rules for- 
ever. The Almighty God left Heaven 
and came to help us by taking on 
our weakness. For us He offered 


2Villon has used the word “goddess” in 
Poetic license. 
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His own dear young life unto Death. 
Such is my Lord and as such I con- 
fess Him. In this faith I wish to 
live and to die.” 


The fundamental belief and hope 
of mother and son is poignantly 
worded in the simple refrain, “In 
this faith I wish to live and to die.” 
For the mother the words meant ex- 
actly what they said. Villon, in his 
turn, could hardly look with confi- 
dence on his unfaithful living, yet 
could penitently hope to die a shriv- 
en brother to the Son of the Virgin. 
His admiration for Mary reached 
exaggeration when he calls her 
“goddess.” * Here the poet speaks 
rather than the theologian. His cult 
of the Virgin is not idolatry. She 
still remains for him the Refuge of 
Sinners, the Mother of the Judge 
and his Mother. And since she is 


2 The word is too strong even for adapted 
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his own spiritual Mother, she will 
forgive for the sake of his brother, 
Christ. Furthermore, being en- 
trusted by her Son with the key to 
graces for man on earth she is just- 
ly called the Mediatrix of all Graces. 
Villon, 500 years ago, may not have 
known the title, yet in simple lan- 
guage frankly pleaded for the help 
of Mary when he confessed: “I am 
no trickster when I say that with- 
out your mercies no soul can merit 
any grace nor reach Heaven.” The 
grace which the poet, in this case 
the penitent Christian, begs is one 
of forgiveness. “Though his sins be 
as scarlet...” yet shall the Virgin 
obtain for him a place within the 
gates of Heaven. No great high 
throne does he ask, either for him- 
self or for his mother. Simple sal- 
vation will be boon enough. And in 
confident simplicity both mother 
and vagabond whisper “In this faith 


translations. Cf. note on the third stanza. I wish to live and to die.” 


TO A DAUGHTER OVERSEAS 


By LovIsE CRENSHAW RAy 


HE island drowses like a brooding gull, 

With palms and liveoaks veiled in ghostly moss. 
Hybiscus flames again, as beautiful 
As when last summer you would run across 


The sand to meet me. Waves caress the shore 
In whispers, just as then, but you with hair 
Like Jason’s fleece and gentian eyes, no more 
Appear, although I feel you everywhere, 


And fancy I can hear your name upon 
The evening wind, or see a green wave part 


Expecting you to rise . . . For never gone, 
But here, unchanged, I keep you in my heart. 
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By Mainy KILPATRICK 


N that memorable autumn eve- 
ning soon after my arrival in 
Bordeaux I went to see Mademoi- 
selle Vernier since to her alone I 
could go and be sure of understand- 
ing and help in what, to my dis- 
traught spirit, seemed an insoluble 
problem. 

She lived in a side street at the 
top of an old house. One had to 
climb a dark and evil-smelling stair 
to reach her room which by contrast 
was spotlessly clean, though bare 
as a nun’s cell, the only furniture 
being a cheap bed, a chair and table, 
a bowl and water jug and on the 
wall a small bookcase and a cruci- 
fix. 

Mademoiselle Vernier was a little 
woman long past middle age yet 
having the remains of great beauty. 
Her aspect had no severity despite 
the brushed back hair and the black 
poplin apron which she always 
wore, and her eyes had a smile. 
Her manner always direct and sim- 
ple held a welcome for all who came 
to visit her, for her friendliness had 
nothing of condescension. No one 
was unwanted and she had no time 
for feeling bored. No favor asked 
ever met with refusal or excuse or 
was too humble or too distasteful 
for her to undertake. Unobtrusive- 
ly she had become the center of a 
little community commingling and 
depending upon her. Often the 
priest would ask her advice sure of 
her balanced judgment and lively 
faith. 

A legend surrounded her that at 
one time a deputy had insulted her; 
a prostitute been quick in her de- 


fense. To the young she was al- 
ways understanding and to me my 
surest help. So to her then I went 
needing the advice that only a trust- 
ed friend could give. 

She listened to all I told her, nod- 
ding occasionally in agreement, but 
mostly just letting me talk and only 
before I left did she say, “You must 
pray and keep your head.” 

Later that evening a letter was 
brought to me in my hotel room. It 
was in her writing and began 
abruptly. 

“Since seeing you today, my dear 
Nicolle, I have thought much over 
all you told me. Your story resem- 
bles in many ways that of,—we will 
call her Léonie,—it may help you 
to know about her so I will outline 
the details quite simply. 

“Léonie was born near Tours of 
provincial parents who died while 
she was yet a child leaving her to 
the care of a spinster aunt. From 
the first she showed an independent 
spirit which her aunt’s overbearing 
strictness served to distort rather 
than to direct. It was lonely living 
with one old woman so the girl 
made her own life as far as was pos- 
sible and chose her own compan- 
ions. Her aunt might storm and 
argue that these were often rough 
and undesirable, all to no purpose 
for Léonie ignored her and went her 
own way, knowing exactly what she 
wanted in life and generally suc- 
ceeding in getting it. In many ways 
she was ingenuous, being singular- 
ly devoid of intrigue or complicated 
plotting yet making a logical attack 
upon her ultimate goal whether for 
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good or evil. Even the aunt would 
grudgingly admit that once the 
child’s mind was made up nothing 
shook her decision. She would 
often surpass others in some act of 
unselfishness but these were rare 
indeed and Léonie was ‘une mé- 
chante petite’ an incorrigible child 
having ‘le diable au corps.’ 

“She early showed an unusual 
talent for impersonation and mim- 
icry which of course she developed 
to the full. At twelve she could en- 
tertain the frequenters of the local 
café and move her spontaneous au- 
diences to laughter or tears. On 
the very evening of her First Com- 
munion Day she was discovered 
singing a more than doubtful song 
outside the Café de Univers when 
that same morning she had been 
amongst the more recollected of the 
girls at the altar rail. 


“She grew tall and_ spindly- 


legged, with a narrow face and a 
mist of hair, the despair of the good 


nuns and a thorn in the side of the 
curé. 

“It was not surprising that she 
sought a stage career, starting early 
and humbly enough at the bottom 
and gradually climbing, through 
her talent and hard work until at 
twenty-four she had become an es- 
tablished actress. Her generosity 
prevented her from ever becoming 
arich woman. She could not but 
be conscious of her own charm and 
beauty. Soon her name was being 
linked with well-known names un- 
til eventually she became the mis- 
tress of the Marquis de L——, the 
descendant of one of the oldest 
families in France. 

“Her carriage was now to be seen 
at many smart gatherings while her 
clothes in their perfection were the 
envy of more virtuous women. 

“The Marquis had installed her 
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in a small chateau in the country 
near Paris where she could retire 
when resting from the theater. This 
house was her child, to be fussed 
over and cosseted, cared for and 
made beautiful. 

“‘T love my house,’ she told him 
one day as they walked arm in arm 
in the garden making the grand 
tour before he joined her for lunch. 
His hound Voltaire bounded across 
the lawn toward the woods where 
the lilies of the valley grew and the 
road ran arrow-straight toward the 
city. It was a perfect day of spring, 
uncomplicated by cloud. 

“Jean de L looked at the 
house with its steep roof, its white 
shutters, its almost prim grace be- 
fore he answered. 

“*When you are away it dies,’ he 
said. ‘Houses do die you know.’ 

“Léonie laughed, ‘You are as sen- 
timental as an Englishman.’ 

“*Aren’t we all sentimental about 
the things we love?’ he said. 

“ ‘No,’ she replied, ‘and, anyway, 
we French people are too realistic 
ever to be so. We see things as they 
are, not as we would have them be.’ 

“ ‘Sometimes an unfortunate thing 
for us,’ Jean laughed shortly. 

“They paused by a stone bench 
as the panting Voltaire came up and 
stretched himself at their feet. 
Their talk continued, voices thin 
and clear upon the still air. He be- 
gan to tell her of the new carriage 
horse he had bought, of his own 
house being prepared for important 
visitors later in the year; of his 
friends, of all the multiple interests 
that made up his life, and Léonie 
listened. He did not mention his 
wife. Léonie had once seen the 
Marquise walking with her maid in 
the Rue de la Paix, a tall pale aris- 
tocratic woman who had lowered 
her parasol a little as she passed. 
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She was older than Jean and much 
given to good works. 

“Léonie’s thoughts went back to 
the start of her liaison with Jean 
which had now lasted almost a year. 
At first the young man was to be 
seen night after night in his loge at 
the theater. Presently she had re- 
ceived flowers to be followed by 
passionate notes, later jewels—but 
these she returned with almost de- 
mure refusal. 

“Then one night his carriage 
stood outside the theater and he 
waited in the rain till she came, a 
silver cloak over her shoulders, a 
single diamond star in her hair. 
And she had smiled as she said in 
the voice that charmed all Paris, 
‘me voici!’ 

“Her fame and beauty matched to 
his youth and name soon gave them 
the entree into society for all its 
outward show of propriety and the 
months slid by swiftly and easily. 

“It was Jean’s wish to be con- 
stantly with her. On her part this 
was countered with a kind of bour- 
geoise regularity when she would 
insist on his attention to his prop- 
erty, on his fulfilling all his engage- 
ments and duties, on his being seen 
with his life. He must not even neg- 
lect his more serious reading. 

“*One would think you a Rever- 
end Mother,’ he would taunt her. 

“But to Léonie out of a disor- 
dered life had grown a love of order. 
She knew the day might come when 
for one reason or another she 
would lose him, while under this 
thought lay another, unacknowl- 
edged as yet, that she would—that 
she must forestall that loss. Out of 
an impulsive liaison had grown a 
love so deep and so defined as to ex- 
clude any thought of binding the 
beloved and little thought of self 
since she sought to lose him for his 
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own sake. Léonie would have been 
the first to deny that any moral or 
religious scruple existed in her be- 
ing. It was many years before she 
knew that a resolution born perhaps 
of her early life, perhaps from the 
prayers of others took form within 
her as she sat with Jean de L—— 
in the unclouded garden. 

“So the day passed quietly and 
evening came when they were in her 
little salon, the curtains as yet un- 
drawn though a log fire burned in 
the grate for the air was chilly. 

“He was reading, a treatise on the 
horse by a foreign writer, while she 
sat, her embroidery in her lap, a 
long time in silence so that present- 
ly looking up he asked her what she 
was thinking of. 

“She did not answer at first and 
he looked curiously at her until she 
spoke. 

“TT was wondering what you 
would do were I not here?’ 

“He frowned in a puzzled way. 

“‘Qu’elle idée!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
should no doubt lead the dull and 
unprofitable life I lived before you 
came.’ 

“She smiled as she replied, “Then 
I must know you so little.’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders, ‘For 
that matter does one know anyone? 
Every human being is completely 
alone.’ His eyes returned to his 
book. 

“*What a disquieting truth for a 
spring evening!’ said Léonie by way 
of reply. It was unlike Jean to talk 
in this strain for long. She looked 
at his bent head, at the well-molded 
petulant lips, at the faint streak of 
gray in his hair and was silent. 

“Her maid, Berthe, came in with 
the lamps and quietly withdrew. 

“Jean continued to read, turning 
the pages with a more restless hand. 
Again he looked up. 
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“*Qu’a tu donc?’ he asked. 

“He had a quick perception where 
women were concerned. While with 
Léonie his thoughts would seem at 
times to commune with hers speak- 
ing eloquently together where words 
failed. Already his mind raced 
ahead of time and his face grew 
white with anger and pain as he 
looked at her. She was about to 
speak and could not. She had never 
loved him more than at that mo- 
ment when, her decision made, she 
knew she must act at once and 
irrevocably. She felt that despite 
her youth she had shrunk and 
withered. 

“They rose and stood facing each 
other. He stooped toward her but 
already she knew she might not ap- 
proach nor touch him. 

“Outside Voltaire bayed at the 
young moon and all the scents of 
May came into the room as Léonie 
opened the door. 

“It was not until she reached the 
stair that she found herself crying 
softly. ‘Sainte Marie, mére de 
Dieu ... Sainte Marie... priez....’ 
She who did not pray. 

“In her room she gazed dry-eyed 
into the gathering darkness. Hours 
passed since she had heard the 
house door close and a man’s foot- 
steps growing fainter on the gravel 
path. 

“She shivered. Before dawn, 
changing her clothes, she gathered 
together a few belongings into a 
bundle and slipped out of the house. 

“Her plan already resolved, she 
would go to the nearby convent 
where she could stay until such 
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time as her absence aroused no fur- 
them interest. 

“To the young sorrow in spring- 
time is at its height. 

“I cannot tell you more. She nev- 
er saw Jean again. Some said that 
he returned to his dissipations, oth- 
ers that he led an outwardly dull 
and uneventful life. This may have 
been so. Perhaps for him too the 
journey had only begun, with the 
desert and waste lands barely 


reached, the future lying pale in the 
dawn for the sun had yet to rise.” 


And here the letter ended as sud- 
denly as it had begun. 

It was very late as I put out my 
light and lay on my bed listening to 
the murmur of the sleepless city; to 
the trams and vehicles, the cries 
and footsteps and wondering what 
I should do with the problems that 
confronted me, how indeed to gath- 
er together the threads of my life 
and start again. 

Yet did I wonder? Had not a par- 
ticle of peace already drifted into 
my being? Had not another’s story, 
another’s thoughts and prayers al- 
ready penetrated the gloom and day 
would presently filter, wanly at first, 
through the closed shutters of my 
mind illumining and making all 
things new? 

As I lay still the sounds without 
thinned and dwindled and quiet 
came at last to be interrupted this 
time by the irrelevant sweet piping 
notes as some goatherd led his pat- 
tering flock through the city to the 
hills. 

And at dawn I slept. 





THE POLITICAL MENTALITY OF THE ITALIANS 


By ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


GREAT many Catholics who 

have grown up in countries 
with a Protestant majority or who 
have lived many years under non- 
Catholic rulers are puzzled by the 
behavior and the mentality of their 
coreligionists from reputedly Cath- 
olic countries in general, and by 
Latins in particular. To a fair num- 
ber of English Catholics for exam- 
ple, foreigners and especially Cath- 
olic foreigners are, to quote the late 
David Lloyd George, “queer devils” 
whose minds cannot be fathomed. 
To the impartial observer, on the 
other hand, it soon becomes evident 
that Catholics born and brought up 
in Catholic countries and Catholics 
who belong to the dispersion have 
both their spiritual advantages and 
disadvantages; as far as discipline 
goes the Catholic of the dispersion 
will, quite naturedly, excel over the 
Catholic with a completely Catholic 
background because the latter, in a 
psychological way, is apt to believe 
that he has a right to relax. Yet the 
members of Catholic nations have 
their points too, and the fact that so 
many American seminaries have 
now such a fine crop of students of 
Italian extraction, should remind 
us that bad milk cannot produce 
good cream. 

We can state without exaggera- 
tion that during the recent Italian 
elections the fate of the world hung 
in the balance for forty-eight hours. 
To all those who witnessed the 
election campaign, as did the pres- 
ent writer, it was apparent that 


neither the ideological nor the eco- 
nomic element was the deciding fac- 
tor in a struggle the outcome of 
which no one had dared to predict, 
but the Italian mentality. If then 
the question of peace and war de- 
pended (and still depends) so 
strongly upon the structure, the 
vagaries and the intricacies of the 
Italian turn of mind, a brief analy- 
sis may be worthwhile. 

I would be inclined to attribute to 
the Italians five main characteris- 
tics. Some of these are at odds with 
current American conceptions but, 
bear in mind, I live only thirty-five 
miles from the Italian border, and 
I am not afraid to go out on a limb. 
These characteristics are: 

Industry: Not only is the Italian 
an extremely hard and tough work- 
er, and has been valued as such all 
over Europe, but he has also the 
gift of complete relaxation. Natur- 
ally, he works in order to live and 
does not live in order to work. His 
work, which he does cheerfully, is 
expected to provide him with the 
means for his leisure. For him lei- 
sure spells freedom and freedom is 
his goal. 

Heroism: The Italian is an excel- 
lent warrior, which is not the same 
as a soldier. If convinced that the 
cause he is fighting for is intrinsi- 
cally right, or at least advantageous 
to himself, he is a brilliant fighter, 
but he will never sink to the level of 
a battling automaton. One major 
rout in the First World War is not 
sufficient to discredit the valor of 
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a nation. Germans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, even Americans, have 
suffered bitter defeats. 

Social Democracy (more correct- 
ly, demophily) : Italy has one of the 
oldest middle-class cultures in Eu- 
rope and class differences, though 
economically pronounced, have in 
a human sense always been small. 
This egalitarian undertone has been 
evident even in such almost defunct 
vices as duelling. Whereas north of 
the Alps only a “gentleman” (i.e., 
an officer or a possessor of a bach- 
elor’s degree) could challenge an- 
other gentleman, in Italy an insult- 
ed waiter could give his card to an 
arrogant marchese. In tastes, also, 
the differences are slight, the lathe- 
operator rubs shoulders with pro- 
fessors in the picture galleries and 
the opera attracts the postman no 
less than the millionaire. Of course, 
there is admiration for excellence, 
for the sublime, the unique. And 


there is readiness to worship saints 
and heroes, the counterfeit as well 
as the genuine. 
Individualism and 
There always has been an air of 
freedom in Catholic nations, espe- 


liberalism: 


cially among the Latins. Protes- 
tants, who at home talk rather glib- 
ly about Papal autocracy and the 
servitude of backward Catholic na- 
tions, liked to spend their holidays 
on the “beaten track” of the Con- 
tinent—in Paris, Florence, Munich, 
Rome, Vienna, Budapest. At least 
they preferred these places for their 
gaiety, ease and freedom rather 
than cities like Aberdeen, London, 
Geneva, Berlin or Moscow. The 
Catholic nations alone produced 
such extremists for the ideal of lib- 
erty as the anarchists. And anar- 
chism, though today politically in- 
significant, still colors the Italian 
scene, 
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Skepticism: If you love liberty 
above everything else, you keep 
watch over the affections of your 
heart and try to destroy with ra- 
tional arguments all nascent ties. 
All Italian enthusiasms are coun- 
terbalanced by a score of mental 
reservations, by an inner aloofness 
which is well camouflaged by an ex- 
ternal volubility and nervousness. 


It can be inferred from this short 
inventory that the Italians lack that 
strong team-spirit of North-Euro- 
peans and Americans, characteristic 
of all northern and Protestant na- 
tions. They think that such a qual- 
ity is entirely suitable to a group 
of Arctic explorers battling together 
against the grim forces of nature 
but not for free people living practi- 
cally “in the sun.” Thus the Ital- 
ian’s community spirit is deficient; 
he would be generous toward a beg- 
gar who strikes his fancy but cau- 
tious in a charity drive for a “com- 
munity chest” or anything of that 
sort. He is a “personalist” in the 
highest degree. 

All this makes for a strong, un- 
bending personality with a fair 
amount of real pride which results 
in indifference toward the opinion 
of others. Hence the Italian is not 
sensitive; nor is he an enduring 
hater. Nor a communitarian. 

His relation to political parties, 
as would be expected, is of a rather 
complex nature. His own views can 
be very precise and are usually far 
too concrete to fit into the pattern 
of existing political parties. Theo- 
retically there should be 42,000,000 
parties in Italy but thanks to a para- 
doxical lack of energy there were, 
at the last elections, only 356—al- 
most as many as there are days in 
the year. Owing to a certain horse- 
sense of the voters and the specter 
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of Russian domination the number 
of parties gaining seats was only 
about twenty. This means that 
every Italian going to the polls 
votes for the party he considers to 
be the lesser evil; thus there is 
no feeling of loyalty between elec- 
tor and elected. Political attach- 
ments are, therefore, made with 
tongue in cheek and hence the most 
unexpected switchings, landslides, 
changes of allegiance are possible; 
there would be nothing surprising 
in a “Fascist” turning “Commu- 
nist” overnight or vice-versa. The 
phenomenon of “generations of 
Democratic” or “Republican” vot- 
ers, such as exists in the United 
States, is unknown in Italy. Such 
traditions simply do not develop. 
They existed in Europe only in 
feudal societies with loyalties to 
certain families but not to parties. 
These ties were either of a pro- 


foundly personal nature or they did 
not exist at all. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that the ideological element pro- 
vides the framework for modern 


Italian political life. Parties, as in 
the rest of non-Protestant Europe, 
are strictly ideological. But this 
philosophic basis is counterbalanced 
and sometimes even annulled by 
the personal angle. The Italian, 
unlike the Catholic German, Bel- 
gian or Hungarian, votes not only 
with his mind and his reason, but 
with his whole personality, with his 
fears and animosities, his curiosity 
and his envy, his affections and his 
suspicions—with soul and body. He 
might be inclined, or, at least, he 
might be capable of giving, his vote 
to a man merely because he is im- 
pressed by the man’s demagoguery 
—never forgetting, that it really is 
demagoguery—because he wants to 
see him rewarded for his oratorical 


skill. Thus the Italian always re- 
mains an aesthete, and he goes to a 
political rally with virtually the 
same feelings, the same expecta- 
tions as he would bring to Grand 
Opera. These proclivities are ap- 
parent when we study the report of 
Italy’s Gallup Institute, called 
“Doxa,” on the political and per- 
sonal views of Italian voters. Two 
months before the last elections it 
questioned a cross-section of the 
citizens as to whom they consid- 
ered to be the two best men quali- 
fied to lead Italy. De Gasperi won 
hands down. He with Saragat was 
the team named most frequently. 
Yet there were two features of this 
informal plebiscite which were 
characteristic. Forty-eight per cent 
of those asked could not make up 
their minds at all. They were far 
too skeptical to become really en- 
thusiastic about anybody. The oth- 
er surprise—surprise for an out- 
sider—was found in the circum- 
stance that the choice of the men 
and the political views of those 
questioned frequently did not tally. 
Fully three per cent of Palmiro 
Togliatti’s admirers were voters of 
the M.S.I..—this means, in other 
words, that there were a number of 
neo-fascists who thought that the 
Communist leader was Italy’s ablest 
man. A liberal exile like Francesco 
Nitti had supporters almost evenly 
distributed in all parties. And so 
forth. 

But we must look for the key 
to the Great Uncertainty prior to 
the election in that forty-eight per 
cent of the ignorant and the skepti- 
cal. All during February and even 
during March there was quite a 
panic south of the Alps; the situa- 
tion was extremely tense and most 
anti-totalitarians north of Naples 

1M.S.I. Movimento Sociale Italiano. 
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were full of the darkest premoni- 
tions. (The solid south is always 
cheerful!) Yet by early April a sud- 
den and, as we have seen, well- 
founded optimism set in. An in- 
visible spell had broken it. It is 
absolutely impossible to give a ra- 
tional account of this change, but 
the reader might find a parallel in a 
short story by Maurice Baring called 
“Two Minutes Silence.” This story 
concerns the young owner of a 
castle in pre-war southern Russia 
who returns from England after 
completing his education and hears 
about a pogrom which is to take 
place on a certain date. All his ef- 
forts to find the organizers of this 
outrage are in vain. Yet “every- 


body knows” that it will take place. 
The frightened Jews deposit their 
belongings in his castle, the police 
declare that they:can do nothing 
about the coming disaster — but 
suddenly the pogrom is called off; 


“everybody knows” it won’t take 
place, and, of course, it didn’t. The 
same thing happened with the an- 
nounced victory of the Socialist- 
Communist blocco popolare demo- 
cratico. By April ist everybody 
knew they would be licked and so 
they were. The stand of the West- 
ern Powers as regards the fate of 
Trieste helped a little bit; Mr. Gro- 
myko’s defiant attitude toward 
Italy’s inclusion in the United Na- 
tions helped a great deal more, 
though it fails to explain the switch. 
Not that the Italians felt insulted or 
humiliated (they were not), but 
thanks to Russia’s attitude the im- 
pression gained ground that the So- 
viets considered Italy a bad risk. 
Nobody wants to jump on a band- 
wagon which has been given up by 
its promoters. 

And a bandwagon is something 
which definitely exists in Italy 
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where people look at politics as a 
dirty business. The situation has 
morally worsened by the Great 
Fear emanating from the Commu- 
nist menace and people have been 
joining the P.C.I. right and left in 
order to protect themselves against 
all eventualities in a Night of the 
Long Knives. Skepticism is a blood- 
brother of cynicism and both are 
first cousins of opportunism. If no 
cause is sacred one can get along 
with anything and anybody. The 
rush for Communist membership 
cards among certain sections of the 
upper classes and by people who 
know better, has been quite scan- 
dalous. In reality this is less fan- 
tastic than the average American 
might assume. Communism is an 
ideology, morally defeated some 
time ago, but now working through 
fear and corruption; it may sound 
rather odd, but the class implica- 
tions of Communism (on either 
side of the Iron Curtain) are rapid- 
ly disappearing—as rapidly as the 
rather unattractive label “prole- 
tarian” and the principle of equal- 
ity. The new mammoth-bureau- 
cracy of the Soviets, together with 
the ever-increasing importance of 
the Red Army and the military 
forces of the satellites, are instru- 
mental in offering a wide scope of 
opportunities; they also represent 
hierarchies and foster the rise of 
new elites. Not class is an obstacle 
in joining the Communist Party 
and Communism but only religion 
and, naturally, the insistence on pri- 
vate property. But in Italy we have 
examples of wealthy landowners in 
the P. C. I., though their adherence 
has to be explained in terms of a 
preference for not having one’s 
throat cut to a mere retention of the 
agrarian patrimony. Yet you can 
be certain that if propertyless Mar- 
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chese di San Onofrio and Signor 
Ginsburg join the Communist Party, 
it is the former and not the latter 
who, all things being equal, will be 
more successful. (The same thing 
is true of the British Labor Party.) 

In making these remarks I am 
thinking of specific cases known to 
me—of a nobleman living in a 
Palazzo near Rovigo who is the sec- 
retary of the Communist Party and 
of Baron Mantica, who led the list 
of the Blocco democratico popolare 
(the Socialist-Communist coalition) 
in Calabria. He is, according to the 
papers, a ricchissimo proprietario 
di terre and the President of the 
Community Chest in Reggio-Cala- 
bria. There are ten men on the list 
of the Blocco, one of whom is Man- 
tica, one an author; two are doc- 
tors and six lawyers. Proletarians 
there are none and if you think that 
Messrs. Togliatti and Nenni lead 
proletarian lives, you’ve very much 
mistaken. The adherence of so 
many upper-class people to the So- 
cial-Communist Blocco has not only 
to be explained by cynicism pure 
and simple but by the rather logi- 
cal consideration that a Communist 
victory will see them on the band- 
wagon while de Gasperi’s victory, 
according to the best liberal-demo- 
cratic principles, will leave them un- 
molested. 

The cynicism in all matters po- 
litical and the undisguised contempt 
for fair play in affairs which the 
Continental in general and the Ital- 
ian in particular cannot take seri- 
ously, extends to everything. The 
symbols adopted by most parties 
are in themselves a fraud. The 
name of the Blocco was a fraud, 
their party emblem—Garibaldi in a 
five-pointed star—was a fraud. 
(Imagine Garibaldi sympathizing 
with Vishinsky or Molotov!). I ex- 
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empt the democristiani with their 
crusader’s shield featuring the word 
“Libertas.” They, after all, are the 
successors of Gioberti’s liberal Cath- 
olic tradition and one must confess 
that Gioberti’s dream has now been 
fulfilled in a fashion; Italy really 
has been united by Catholicism, a 
fact which the enemies of the 
Church interpret by insisting that 
the “Church State” instead of being 
restricted to the Vatican City, now 
extends from the Alps to Sicily. Yet 
while the democristiani fought 
cleanly and openly, the extreme Left 
used every ruse to mask their true 
identity; genuinely Communist slo- 
gans and emblems were carefully 
discarded and a picture shown by a 
funny paper of a scene at a Com- 
munist meeting was typical and by 
no means exaggerated. It depicted 
a Communist orator among posters 
covered with patriotic slogans sud- 
denly spying a lonely red flag and 
shouting: “Remove that subversive 
rag immediately!” Of course, these 
maneuvers fooled nobody. 

If one moves southwards in Italy 
the “personalist” aspects of poli- 
tics prevail more and more. The 
Basilicata was literally covered with 
signs “Votate Casalinuovo” without 
mentioning the party professor 
Casalinuovo belonged to, and north- 
eastern Sicily was smeared over and 
over with the same sort of appeal 
for Signor Rao. Even more irra- 
tional are the distribution of par- 
ties, I dare say, anywhere south of 
the Po. Calculations work out in 
Milan, Turin, Verona—but in Tus- 
cany one is suddenly confronted 
with an amazing number of Com- 
munists. It is impossible to dis- 
cover the reason for the high-Com- 
munist percentages in Modena, 
Florence (!), or the surprising 
quantity of Republican (i.e., anti- 
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clerical) votes in the Romagna and 
in Umbria. 


The reader may not consider this 
picture very reassuring but it com- 
forts, somehow, a Continental. It is 
evident that a people like the Ital- 
ians with their monarchical lean- 
ings are the worst possible material 
for a totalitarian society; there is a 
distinct danger that they might fall 
for a totalitarian state (something 
which has happened), but then 
again they would hardly be inward- 
ly affected by it. The danger, 
though, is accentuated by the fact 
that they are, by nature, worshipers 
of exceptional people be they heroes 
or saints. In spite of all their cyni- 
cism, Italians, in the long run, are 
impressed by enduring human qual- 
ities. The Romans, for instance, 
have no “automatic” respect for 
their bishop—the Holy Father. 
Some of the popes they disliked so 
much that they blasphemed, cursed 
and whistled at their funerals. Yet 
the present Vicar of Christ is fanati- 
cally and enthusiastically beloved. 
He prayed in the streets during the 
bombardments while more “enlight- 
ened” and more “progressive” 
statesmen, fearing for their skins, 
were hiding like frightened rabbits 
in their concrete shelters. 

Whether we like it or not, Italy 
is today as ever a land of saints and 
exceptional men. The morals and 
characters of Italians show greater 
differences than those of other peo- 
ples, save the Spaniards, and there 
is a surprising number of fine men 
with sterling qualities—not only 
among practicing Catholics but also 
among those who do not actively 
profess our faith; right-wing So- 
cialists like Guido Saragat, young 
Matteotti and Ignazio Silone are 
good examples of that type. There 
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is also an endless number of men 
and women of real sanctity who 
shun the limelight; Italy, as a 
writer has put it rather well, is a 
country of hidden virtues. Of 
course, there are also well-known 
saints with a small “s’”—men like 
the stigmatized Padre Pio. Italy is 
replete with miracles, genuine and 
pseudo, but the latter are usually 
nothing but the results of an ex- 
uberant religious imagination. And 
there are also priests of great valor 
and intelligence—men like Padre 
Lombardi, who preached so cou- 
rageously and successfully in Sesto 
San Giovanni, the “Italian Stalin- 
grad,” that the Communist majority 
was broken. 

Of course Italy has certain 
pagan aspects, but she is Catholic 
to the very marrow of her bones. 
Italy is now in the limelight, and 
the Italians know it. Watching 
young democristiani march and sing 
“Biancafiore”’ one cannot but be 
deeply impressed by the sacrificial 
Christian spirit which animates 
these young men and women. One 
witnesses the same enthusiasm in 
the pages of Brancaleone, a Catholic 
weekly with slight nationalist un- 
dertones, which is being published 
by a group of men, none of whom, 
I believe, is above thirty. They have 
all the charm of youth and the un- 
compromising decency which char- 
acterize people not corroded by the 
sterile incredulity sometimes at- 
tacking people in old age. I spent 
more than an hour in the editorial 
offices of that weekly in Rome and 
I was happy to see that the editors 
were precisely the type of men one 
expected them to be after reading 
their paper for some time—smart, 
quick, open-hearted, generous, pro- 
foundly Catholic and at the same 
time absolutely of the world, not 
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punaises de sacristie (sacristy-bed- 
bugs), not Jansenists, and quite 
ready to man machine-guns if need 
be. Devitalized Neo-Thomists and 
Catholic Puritans might raise their 
eyebrows perusing this spirited 
periodical, but there is no cause for 
alarm—its editors are on the right 
path. 

Yes, in spite of all ifs and buts, 
Italy is terra catholica. It has, as all 
other Catholic countries, its fill of 
anticlericalism, but it is a place 
where you can find some very good 
Catholics and no really convinced 
atheists. The Communist Unita 
was forced to appeal constantly to 
Catholic sentiments and the right- 
wing Socialist Candido featured a 
picture with Christ appearing to a 
Communist in his voting cell— 
something quite unthinkable in 
either England or Germany. Or, if 


you don’t believe me, read Musso- 
lini’s last letter to his wife—there 
was a “confirmed” Italian atheist. 
Italy means Catholicism and Ren- 
aissance. It means humanism— 
umanesimo! Against this human- 
ism and the Renaissance spirit the 
so-called Reformers were in rebel- 
lion, the Reformers who were in 
essence confused medievalists. (In 
most Catholic and non-Catholic 
American history textbooks the 
story is reversed.) And Italy and 
Catholicism mean liberty. Edouard 
Laboulaye in his The State and its 
Limits wrote quite rightly in 1865: 
“The palace of the Popes has re- 
placed the palace of the Caesars, the 
Vatican speaks about the power due 
to the Church; but underneath this 
magnificent building are the cata- 
combs and these speak the language 
of liberty.” 


IF I HAD KNOWN 


By ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


F I had only known how few our hours together, 
We might have found a pathway up some tall and windy hill, 
And watched the wind-clouds passing, brightly pink as heather, 


At sunset’s painted sill. 


We might have walked in autumn when chestnut burrs were popping, 


We might have garnered laughter from a dozen little streams, 
And stopped to fill our pockets where hickory nuts were dropping, 


With hickory nuts and dreams. 


We might have lassoed April in orchard petals falling, 
With webs a golden spider swung between each sliding bar, 
We might have lain in orchard grass and heard the gentle falling 


Of one wind-fallen star. 


We might have plucked each day like a strange mysterious flower, 
We might have pressed the fragrance to linger even yet. 
Alone I garner heartache and every lonely hour 


Is heavy with regret. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ CENTENARY 


HE Brothers of the Christian 

Schools began teaching in the 
United States in 1845 but the na- 
tional observance of their one hun- 
dred years of service was postponed, 
due to post-war conditions, so as to 
coincide with the centenary, this 


year, of their foundation in New 
York. In September, 1901, THE 
CATHOLIC Word recorded the 
achievements of the Brothers dur- 
ing their first half century on Amer- 
ican soil. The purpose of this pres- 
ent sketch is to recall significant 
events relative to certain phases of 
their history in the United States. 
The Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools was founded 
in 1680 by John Baptist de La Salle, 
saint, priest and educational re- 
former in the elementary field. His 
apostolate “to teach children, espe- 
cially poor children, those things 
which pertain to a good and Chris- 
tian life” prospered in France for 
more than a century until sup- 
pressed at the time of the French 
Revolution. The society was reor- 
ganized in 1803, under the protec- 
tion of Napoleon, when a group of 
thirty scattered members assem- 


bled in Lyons to reopen schools in 
that city. 

During the century which fol- 
lowed the rebirth of the Institute, 
the Christian Brothers entered upon 
a period of world-wide expansion 
which ultimately embraced 64 coun- 
tries and included 61 provinces, 
1,330 establishments, 19,500 mem- 
bers and 390,000 students. The de- 
gree of rapid development of the 
Brothers’ schools in the United 
States, during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, has never been 
surpassed in any other country. 

The first permanent establish- 
ment of the Christian Brothers in 
the New World was in Montreal, in 
1837. Favorable accounts of the 
success of the Brothers in dealing 
with French-Canadian boys, with 
children of Irish immigrants whom 
the Brothers taught in English, for 
the first time in the history of the 
society, and with Indian boys of the 
Algonquin and_ Iroquois tribes, 
eventually reached the bishop in the 
United States. 

In 1842, Archbishop Eccleston 
built Calvert Hall school in Balti- 
more and invited the Brothers in 
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Canada to undertake the manage- 
ment of it. Brother Aidant, Provin- 
cial, replied that no English-speak- 
ing Brothers were available but if 
young men were recruited in the 
United States, he would receive 
them into the society and train them 
according to the Brothers’ methods 
of pedagogy so that they would be 
able to take charge of American 
schools. 

Of the five young men who went 
to Montreal for this purpose only 
one remained, John McMullin, who 
received the name of Brother Fran- 
cis. Three years later, ill health 
obliged him to return to Baltimore 
to recuperate. Upon his recovery, 
Archbishop Eccleston requested him 
to take charge of Calvert Hall. A 
young Irish-Canadian, Brother Ed- 
ward, was sent down from Mon- 
treal to assist him. On September 
15, 1845, these pioneer Brothers 


brought their two classes of 100 
boys to the Cathedral to assist at 


the Mass of the Holy Ghost. This 
was the beginning of the Baltimore 
province, the oldest in the United 
States. In less than a quarter of a 
century five provinces were estab- 
lished and the schools of the Chris- 
tian Brothers dotted the continent 
from coast to coast and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Archbishop Hughes, hearing of 
the success of the Baltimore school, 
petitioned the Superior General for 
some Brothers to manage an orphan 
asylum in New York. In the spring 
of 1847 Brother Urbice and Alexan- 
der arrived from France but their 
services were not required as the 
Sisters of Charity who had just es- 
tablished a separate Mother-House 
for the archdiocese agreed to con- 
tinue in charge of the asylum. The 
two Brothers accordingly joined the 
Baltimore community. 
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The following spring a Brother 
Leopold of Calvert Hall, on his way 
to France, visited the Fathers of 
Mercy in the Parish of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Canal Street. The pastor, 
Father Lafont, suggested that the 
Brothers take charge of a school for 
boys he had opened in the church 
basement. The authorization of 
Archbishop Hughes was requested 
and the latter wrote on March 25, 
1848, “I wish to inform the Broth- 
ers’ Superior that I shall be glad to 
welcome them into my diocese, for 
the purpose of teaching, as fast as 
they can be supplied and as soon as 
they can learn and teach English.” 

In response to this invitation four 
Brothers, Stylien, Andronis, Pas- 
toris and Albien, arrived from 
France, on the Feast of St. Anne, 
July 26, 1848, and began to teach 
in New York the following Sep- 
tember. 

The third province in the United 
States was founded in 1849 when 
Archbishop Kenrick invited the 
Brothers to take charge of his Cathe- 
dral school in St. Louis. Brothers 
Gelisaire, Dorotheus and Peter were 
sent from Montreal for that pur- 
pose. Father Abram Ryan, “Poet- 
Priest of the South,” was taught by 
the Brothers in this school. In 1854, 
at the suggestion of the Archbishop, 
the Brothers started their first col- 
lege in the United States, Christian 
Brothers College, St. Louis. 

Several schools were opened in 
the New Orleans-Santa Fe province, 
in 1851, in New Orleans and in other 
cities along the Mississippi and the 
Gulf coast. The Brothers directed 
schools in the Crescent City until 
1900. Arrangements have recently 
been completed for the return of 
the Brothers to New Orleans to take 
charge of one of the large diocesan 
high schools. 
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In 1859, Archbishop Lamy, cen- 
tral character in Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes to the Archbishop sent 
his Vicar General to France to re- 
cruit priests, seminarians, Brothers 
and nuns to inaugurate the Catholic 
School system in the great South- 
west. 

Four Brothers from Clermont 
volunteered for the American mis- 
sion. After reaching Kansas City 
by boat and rail, they completed the 
remainder of the journey across the 
plains in covered wagons, at the 
rate of twenty-five miles a day. The 
monotony of the long trek was re- 
lieved occasionally by attacks of the 
Comanche Indians, then on the war- 
path. The Brothers reached Santa 
Fe eventually and began their work 
in extreme poverty. All that Arch- 
bishop Lamy could provide was an 
adobe hut and a few pieces of crude 
furniture to commence St. Michael’s 
College. 

The fifth province was founded in 
1868, in California, just twenty 
years after the arrival of the pioneer 
Brothers in New York from France. 
For eleven years Archbishop Ale- 
many had repeatedly requested the 
Brothers to establish schools on the 
Pacific coast. The Superiors, how- 
ever, were forced to decline, owing 
to insufficient personnel, the long 
and difficult journey from New 
York, or Montreal, and the uncer- 
tainty of recruiting local vocations 
to continue the schools in the West. 

The Archbishop made a special 
visit to Rome and personally ap- 
pealed to His Holiness Pope Pius 
IX. to have Brothers assigned to his 
archdiocese. In response to papal 
directions, Brother Justin and sev- 
en companions sailed in July, 1868, 
from New York, to take over the 
management of St. Mary’s College, 
San Francisco. The Sunday after 
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their arrival, Archbishop Alemany 
announced in his Cathedral: “I 
made a journey of 20,000 miles to 
get the Brothers. I have at last suc- 
ceeded. Let us give thanks to God!” 

The foundation of these five prov- 
inces was quickly followed by a 
period of extraordinary develop- 
ment of the work of the Brothers 
in the United States. During the 
past century the Brothers opened 
educational establishments of vari- 
ous types in 33 of the States of the 
Union and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Schools were also opened by 
Brothers from the United States in 
Halifax, Puerto Rico, Philippine 
Islands and Nicaragua, Australia 
and the Far East. In addition to 
juniorates, novitiates, houses of 
study and homes for retired Broth- 
ers, over 300 establishments were 
opened in the United States alone. 
These included 180 parochial 
schools, 85 academies or high 
schools, 24 boy welfare institutions 
and 12 colleges. 

From 1898 to 1923 the history of 
the Brothers in the United States 
was marked by a period of retro- 
gression. In manufacturing centers 
such as New England, their paro- 
chial schools followed the fortunes 
of the mills. In times of depression 
the Brothers were obliged to with- 
draw. In the larger cities, such as 
New York, the dwindling Catholic 
population in many of the older 
parishes, the encroachment of busi- 
ness concerns in residential areas, 
and many other causes, brought 
about a decrease in parish schools 
and private academies. 

But for the past twenty-five years, 
either in new or improved settings, 
the Brothers have witnessed a nota- 
ble expansion of their work in sec- 
ondary and higher’ education. 
Since the end of the War their 
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schools have reached the peak in 
registration. Manhattan College, 
for instance, which had only 78 stu- 
dents in 1904 now has over 2,600 
registered. Due to lack of space 
and facilities, admission has been 
refused to hundreds of others, par- 
ticularly in the School of Engineer- 
ing. 

The statistics for 1948 indicate 
that the Brothers have 102 estab- 
lishments of various educational 
and community types in the United 
States. In addition to nearly 1,600 
Brothers assigned to the communi- 
ties, there are over 500 younger 
members in the juniorates, noviti- 
ates and houses of study. At pres- 
ent 43,000 students are registered 
in their schools. 

“The greatest religious fact in the 
United States, today,” said Bishop 
Spalding, many years ago, “is the 
Catholic school system, maintained 


without any aid except from the 


people who love it.” The Christian 
Brothers, as pioneers, entered this 
vast system more than a century 
ago, shortly after Archbishop 
Hughes had declared to clergy and 
laity alike: “Let the parochial 
school be established and main- 
tained everywhere; the day has 
come and the place in which the 
school is more necessary than the 
church!” 

The arrival of the Brothers in the 
United States coincided with a pe- 
riod of notable school expansion re- 
sulting mainly from the flood tide 
of emigration from Europe. These 
years also marked an era of wide- 
spread hostility to Catholicism in 
the United States so that the Church 
was confronted with the formida- 
ble task of safeguarding the faith 
of these immigrants as they were 
slowly absorbed into the national 
life. The bishops and clergy there- 
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fore welcomed the Brothers as their 
helpers in preserving the spiritual 
birthright of the children of Irish 
and German immigrants and in in- 
spiring and fostering among them 
vocations to the religious life and 
the training of a native clergy. 

In January, 1849, The Freeman’s 
Journal declared: “The Brothers are 
not only experienced teachers but 
excellent catechists, able to inform 
the children in the mysteries of faith 
and to prepare them for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments. A great 
means of propagating the faith and 
morals of the Gospel is thus offered 
to the Catholics of New York.” 

Half a century later, Archbishop 
Riordan stated that “the children 
taught by the Brothers remain 
strong in the faith.” Archbishop 
Keane rendered a similar tribute to 
their services: “In the matter of 
Christian education the chief work- 
ers have been the Christian Broth- 
ers. For the laying of the solid 
foundation and for building the 
walls and assuring the solidarity of 
the whole, none can be compared 
with the Christian Brothers.” 

It was through their teaching in 
parish schools that the Brothers 
were able to reach the greatest num- 
ber of Catholic boys and to train 
hundreds of thousands of them dur- 
ing the past century to remain faith- 
ful to their religious heritage. 

In boy welfare work the Broth- 
ers have directed 24 establishments 
during the century. These includ- 
ed orphan asylums, protectories for 
wayward boys, reformatories for 
delinquents, and agricultural and 
trade schools to prepare under- 
privileged children to earn a liveli- 
hood. They had special schools for 
Indian boys in Oklahoma and for 
colored children in Virginia. Their 
most noted institution was the New 
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York Catholic Protectory which took 
care of over 100,000 boys during 
its seventy-five years of existence. 

Through their boarding schools, 
military academies, high schools 
and colleges, the Brothers laid the 
broad and solid foundation for the 
success of thousands of their stu- 
dents in professional, business and 
civic life. In the past century the 
nation has been enriched immeas- 
urably by the services of distin- 
guished doctors, eminent jurists, 
lawyers, educators, journalists, en- 
gineers, business men and others 
who were once “Brothers’ Boys.” 

The chief glory of the Christian 
Brothers is the great number of vo- 
cations they have fostered and spon- 
sored for the priesthood and the re- 
ligious life. In 1817 Bishop Con- 
nolly of New York declared: “The 
American youth have an invincible 
repugnance to the _ ecclesiastical 
state.” In 1839 Archbishop Hughes 
lamented that “there is as yet no 
house of religious education for 
young men in the diocese.” 

Twenty years later Archbishop 
Hughes wrote for publication: “We 
approve the establishments of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools in 
our diocese. Their boarding schools 
and academies are of the greatest 
utility in this country. We cannot 
encourage them too much, their in- 
struction being specifically adapted 
to the wants of the United States. 
They may prove to be a great re- 
source for the development of voca- 
tions to the ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious state.” 

Since these lines were written in 
1859, forty-nine former students of 
the Brothers’ schools and colleges 
have graced the American hier- 
archy, among them 3 cardinals, 11 
archbishops and 35 bishops. The 
number of “Brothers’ Boys” who 
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became priests must be reckoned 
in the thousands. The Christian 
Brothers began the preparation of 
young men for the seminary in 
1854, at a time, according to Father 
John Talbot Smith, “when every 
priest in the United States was 
worth his weight in gold.” 

While it is gratifying to record 
what the Christian Brothers have 
contributed to the development of 
the Catholic School system and to 
the growth of the Church in the 
United States, during the past cen- 
tury, it is more essential to focus 
attention on their pressing needs of 
today. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston recently 
declared: “Today the work of the 
Brothers is more vital than ever to 
the Church and Nation.” 

For the past several years there 
has been a constant demand on the 
part of the hierarchy and clergy for 
the Brothers to extend their aposto- 
late, particularly in secondary edu- 
cation, but the society is seriously 
handicapped because of lack of suf- 
ficient members and cannot meet 
these demands. Of the 6,938 re- 
ligious Brothers listed. in the Catho- 
lic Directory for the United States, 
only 3,142 are members of the major 
teaching congregations, yet, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J., “100,000 more teaching Broth- 
ers could be occupied fruitfully in 
our schools!” The daily prayer of 
the Christian Brothers is that the 
Lord of the Harvest may be pleased 
to send them more laborers so as to 
continue during a second century 
their special mission as spiritual 
sons of St. John Baptist de La Salle 
“in giving devout Christians to Holy 
Mother Church, good Citizens to the 
State, and in preparing Elect for 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

BROTHER ANGELUS GABRIEL, F.S.C. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


LAZARUS LAUGHED 


ITH a laudable curiosity to ex- 

periment with the early play of 
Eugene O’Neill which had never been 
seen in the East, Fordham University 
expended tremendous effort, time and 
imagination on this obscure and styl- 
ized discussion of immortality, writ- 
ten in 1925. 

The production far excelled the 
play. It was hamstrung by the masks 
but the masks were O’Neill’s idea. 
Once again he made use of them in 
The Great God Brown but then they 
were occasional and in character. In 
Lazarus Laughed, everyone is masked 
but Lazarus. Tiberius, Caligula and 
Poppaea were allowed half masks but 
the family at Bethany were quenched 
under a species of inverted pails with 
long slits for eyes and nose reminis- 
cent of Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
in battle array. Poor Mrs. Lazarus 
could only evince as much emotion 
with her voice as a talking scrap bas- 
ket. The Roman soldiers had the best 
of it as they peer out through the grills 
of their helmets. The Jews were also 
given noses but the followers of Christ 
were serried ranks of horrors. 

So impressive, however, was the 
staging, the mass movement and spo- 
ken chorus that the drama rose above 
the stage robots. Particularly striking 
was the inspiration of the director, 
Albert McCleery, in transmuting the 
laughter of Lazarus—so stressed in the 
text, into musical notes. Lazarus was 
given an impressive performance by 
John Dugan and the Caesars were ef- 
fectively characterized. 

Of course everyone has always been 
fascinated by the mystery of Lazarus’ 
return. With O’Neill, the revelation 
of life beyond the grave is confined to 
Lazarus’ refrain, “There is no death.” 
Christian tradition is defied in having 
Martha and Mary killed by the Jews 
in Act I. while Christian defiance of 
Imperial Rome peters out into a psy- 


chological examination of the emper- 
ors. The grotesque chorus; the vio- 
lence of the mass movement; the rant- 
ings of the Romans and dissonances 
of the musical score gave the audience 
a share in the exhaustion of the pro- 
ducing staff and after this trial of en- 
durance, O’Neill slumps down his cur- 
tain in complete ineptitude and bathos. 
But Fordham, at least, gained much 
publicity, many distinguished visi- 
tors, and proved the importance of 
their drama department. 


THE PLay’s THE THING.—TIn 1926 
when the Frohmans presented this 
comedy of Molnar’s with Holbrook 
Blinn, Lonsdale, Maugham, Milne, 
Barry and Kaufman were all repre- 
sented on Broadway with plays with 
witty lines and gilded interiors and 
reviews seemed to take it for granted 
that such brilliant and elegant light- 
heartedness was not unusual. Now 
Molnar’s most striking quality is his 
polish. That the play doesn’t appear 
to have aged is perhaps thanks to the 
fact that as the one woman in the cast 
is only seen in a negligee and an eight- 
eenth century costume, the producer 
has no occasion to date her in some 
outmoded fashion. 

Molnar has written his comedy 
around a celebrated Hungarian play- 
wright who has slipped off with his 
collaborator to the Riviera with the 
young composer of their next musi- 
cale. But the first twenty-four hours 
of Sandor Turai’s vacation are the bus- 
iest of his career when he masters a 
situation which calls upon all his tech- 
nical equipment. It’s a situation cre- 
ated by the collaborators who have ro- 
mantically planned to let the young 
composer surprise his fiancée, the lead- 
ing lady of their operetta, at this house 
party. Surprises, however, always en- 
tail certain risks and the collaborators 
discover that they are not only threat- 
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ened with a broken-hearted young 
protegé but the collapse of their musi- 
cale. It is then that Sandor brings his 
genius to the rescue and overnight 
writes a one-act play which clears the 
heroine’s reputation, restores the com- 
poser’s illusions and castigates with 
exquisite cunning the married phi- 
landerer who had caused all the 
trouble. It would be dishonorable and 
tactless to disclose more of the plot, 
tempting as it is to comment on it. 

As for the present production, it is 
dominated by the extraordinarily 
poised and finished performance of 
Louis Calhern who, as Sandor, estab- 
lishes the easy nonchalant atmosphere. 
Next to him in dexterous comedy is 
Francis Compton as the butler—a part 
which stood out particularly in the 
first production. Ernest Cossart is the 
pessimistic collaborator and reliable 
Arthur Margetson, the middle-aged Lo- 
thario who meets such subtle punish- 
ment. The lady is Faye Emerson (the 
latest Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt), who 
looks most effective in her Fragonard 
garden hat. 

Molnar’s idea of comedy is ultra- 
sophisticated but after the raucous hu- 
mor of some contemporary drama his 
wit is mellifluous and if not always in- 
nocent, at least no would-be transgres- 
sor was ever treated to more condign 
punishment than the amorous actor.— 
At the Booth. 

InsIDE U. S. A.—No sum has been 
quoted as the price paid by Messrs. 
Dietz and Schwartz to John Gunther 
for the title which has provided them 
with the inspiration and a point of in- 
tegration for the most generous revue 
of the season and one which offers 
both Beatrice Lillie and Jack Haley as 
capitals on their geographical chart. 

Act I. covers a large part of the con- 
tinent with Haley beaten by the haz- 
ards of sleeping gadgets when he tries 
to take a rest in Florida; with Lillie, 
leading a chorus who sing “Come, Oh 
Come to Pittsburgh!” and Lillie again 
as a mermaid, reclining on Plymouth 
Rock, with a ditty that mentions “A 
Seacow called Desire”; with Valerie 
Bettis dancing with breathless and ex- 
citing grace in starlight under the 
Golden Gate Bridge; a ballet of a Ken- 
tucky Derby and the jolly whirl of a 
Wisconsin State Fair. Act II. is more 





sophisticated with a Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans; Haley conducting a New York 
School for Waiters, offering diplomas 
to those who are best skilled in an- 
noying their patrons; Lillie in the least 
funny skit of a theater maid; Bettis 
dancing the ballet of a gangster girl in 
the Loop; but with an extra lump of 
sugar when Lillie and Haley as Albu- 
querque Indians, sing, “We Won’t Take 
It Back!” 

The music has the ring of success 
and the décor by Lemuel Ayers is es- 
pecially distinctive with an interesting 
use of unusual fabrics in browns— 
golden and red. The stylized painted 
back-drop for the Race Course has tre- 
mendous dash and spirit and the Mardi 
Gras intrinsic value in color and com- 
position. It was clever to show the 
Mermaid in the oval frame of an 
aquarium which adds immensely to the 
piquancy and gives full luster to the 
glistening tail. Tamaris has varied the 
tempo of the dancers with unerring 
skill, and as choreographer shares the 
honors with Valerie Bettis for the bal- 
lets of “The Haunted Heart” and “Tiger 
Lily.” 

Inside U. S. A. is booked up for 
weeks of benefit performances but as 
it will undoubtedly be running this 
time next Spring, all that is needed for 
the procurement of seats is—patience. 
Certainly months and months of pa- 
tient and impatient work must be em- 
bodied in the creation of such a show 
and what a great gift Miss Lillie pos- 
sesses in being able to woo a laugh just 
by a turn of her head. Inside U.S. A. 
is the acme of the American made re- 
vue.—At the Century. 


BALLET THEATER.—It would be diffi- 
cult to find two ballets more polar in 
design or content than the new cre- 
ations by Anthony Tudor and Agnes 
de Mille presented by Ballet Theater in 
their Spring season at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Tudor’s Shadow of the Wind is 
Chinoiserie of ambient delicacy. Bas- 
ing his dances on poems by Li Po, 
Mr. Tudor has oddly enough chosen 
for their accompaniment, a song 
series, “Das Lied von der Erde” 
(“Song of the Earth”), by Gustav 
Mahler, but with the same flawless 
taste which led him to choose Delius 
for his Romeo and Juliet, these songs 
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sung in German by tenor and soprano 
seem the perfect musical expression 
for the dances; there are six of them, 
varying from a solo to a full corps de 
ballet. Jo Mielziner has shadowed 
them in green misty loveliness with 
occasional color in the costumes. 
Alicia Alonzo is tragic and exquisite as 
the Abandoned Wife in which she 
floats to her lifts in oriental poses. 
Diana Adams leads six ballerinas in 
“Lotus Gatherers,” and Youskevitch, 
Laing and Romanoff each have oppor- 
tunities for solos in “Idlers of the Bam- 
boo Valley.” Nana Gollner and Muriel 
Bentley fused East and West in “Poem 
of the Guitar”; a touch of The Mikado 
was in “My Lord Summons Me” and 
Hugh Laing came his closest to com- 
edy in his delightful solo of “Conver- 
sation with a Wine Pot and Bird.” 
Tudor certainly attacked an unusual 
problem in translating German songs 
into Chinese pictures when it was 
necessary not only to blend music and 
interpretation but to harmonize clas- 
sic, modern and oriental dance move- 
ments. It will take time to bring 
Shadow of the Wind to ultimate per- 


fection, to develop more unity of form 


and yet variety of content. Pruning of 
certain buds will strengthen the oth- 
ers. Its sheer beauty is an incandes- 
cence that remains lucent in memory. 
A baleful fascination seems to ema- 
nate from Lizzie Borden. In Fall River 
Legend, Miss de Mille has conceived 
her as a modernized Electra avenging 
herself on her stepmother. It is a 
brooding study of frustrated emotion 
and horror, and with Nora Kaye’s 
piercing performance, Morton Gould’s 
score and Oliver Smith’s angry skies, 
it rises to a terrible climax. Opening 
under the gallows—which the actual 
Lizzie escaped—the Accused reviews 
in her mind her life as a child before 
her mother’s death and then the 
wretchedness of her home when her 
stepmother steals away her father’s 
love from her and thwarts her ro- 
mance with the young minister. One 
sees the Accused enter with her ax— 
then there is a ghastly backdrop on 
which the three rocking-chairs which 
symbolize the Home are shown over- 
turned in a river of blood and the 
Accused appears with the blood spots 
on her white dress which she implores 
the spirit of her mother to dissolve. 
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To balance the horrors, Miss de 
Mille introduces the cheerful everyday 
life of the townspeople of Fall River 
which tends to impede the action. 
Muriel Bentley is the stepmother, 
straight and sinister, Kriza the sym- 
pathetic minister and Diana Adams is 
very beautiful and tender as the moth- 
er. But it is Nora Kaye’s ballet and 
she transmutes so perfectly into move- 
ment the desperation of the girl’s neu- 
rotic mind that Louis Bromfield admit- 
ted to me that she had scared him, and 
I doubt if Mr. Bromfield is easily 
“scared.” 

Undertow, by Tudor, also showed 
the development and remorse of a 
murderer but on a more universal and 
poetic plane. I would like to be able 
to predict as much acclaim for Shadow 
of the Wind as Fall River Legend, but 
beauty nowaday often yields ground 
to sensation. 


THE Dyssuk. — After a sensational 
exit from Palestine, the Habimah Rep- 
ertory Company reached La Guardia 
Airport just in time to rush over to 
Broadway for their opening in The 
Dybbuk. It was in 1918 that a deter- 
mined group branched off from the 
Moscow Art Theater to form a com- 
pany whose spoken language would be 
Hebrew. Stanislavski gave them his 
blessing and his most promising young 
director and in 1926 Habimah went 
off on a world tour which ended in 
Palestine. By 1945, they had com- 
pleted their own theater in Tel Aviv 
and, in their visits to Jerusalem and 
other settlements, play yearly to audi- 
ences of over 250,000. 

The Dybbuk, a folk play of the Chas- 
sidic sect in Central Europe, marked 
their first great success in Moscow and 
since then has been played in nine- 
teen different countries. Its perform- 
ance in English in New York in 1926, 
made theatrical history for the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in Grand Street 
when the poetry and mysticism seem 
to have been much more stressed than 
with the Habimah. 

The opening scene in the synagogue, 
with long dialogues, is rather tedious 
for aliens. It shows how Chanon, a stu- 
dent of the Kabalah, has succeeded by 
forbidden magic in forestalling the 
marriage of Leah to the rich suitors 
sought out by her father. But the 
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strain on him is too much and he dies. 
Act II. is Leah’s Wedding. Her father 
has found her a husband in a rich but 
imbecile young man but when Leah 
goes out to welcome the poor people 
to their share in the feast, they begin 
to whirl her about with mysterious in- 
cantations and when the bridegroom 
tries to raise the veil from Leah’s face, 
she suddenly begins to speak in the 
voice of Chanon. His soul has taken 
possession of her body and Leah is a 
“dybbuk.” Act III. is given over to 
the incantations of the rabbis trying to 
dispossess Leah from Chanon. They 
succeed at last but the girl falls dead 
and her spirit is reunited with her lov- 
er forever. 

Illness deprived me of the American 
version of The Dybbuk but far from 
being “saturated with mystical spirit,” 
as one reviewer described it, the domi- 
nant note of Habimah seemed macabre 
humor. The bride’s dance with the 
poor people is certainly no spectacle 
of “fantastic beauty” but a shuddering 
grotesquerie of Goya beggars, halt, 
blind, deformed hags with leprous 
sores and stringy locks. The Batlans 


(whoever they may be) in the syna- 


gogue were also bizarre clowns out of 
a Gorky ghetto. The settings are stark 
without any warmth in color or light- 
ing. The whole production is highly 
stylized but acted up to the hilt by 
every member of the company. Yet 
the play, as a whole, made no such im- 
pression on me as another Chassidic 
folk play, Yoshe Kalb, presented by 
Maurice Schwartz in 1933 in Yiddish 
which eventually came to Broadway 
in English.—At the Broadway. 


THE ALCHEMIST.—Ben Jonson is re- 
visiting the City Center. José Ferrer 
is once again the dynamo behind and 
inside the production which has the 
same vitality and quirks of humor with 
which he invested Volpone, although 
The Alchemist’s action doesn’t lend it- 
self to such breakneck farcical riot. 
It’s a satiric fable of some seventeenth 
century racketeers in an age when 
knaves had larger vocabularies than 
most members of our English depart- 
ments. Subtle, the quack doctor and 
his punk, Face, discourse lightly be- 
fore their victims of viscosities and 
cleosities, “pamphysic or panarchic 
knowledge,” of “humid exhalations” 
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and “unctuous waters.” Has our 
vaunted literacy been spread so thin 
that Tudor clowns seem more recon- 
dite than our M.A.’s? Certainly few 
gilt-edge playboys today would ex- 
press ambition to possess “such pic- 
tures as Tiberius took from Elephantis, 
and dull Aretine but coldly imitated.” 
Even if Jonson were himself a pedant 
the fact remains that his pedantic 
comedies played to profit and were the 
first revivals after the Restoration. 
What’s the answer? 

Lovewit’s London house with its 
three rooms and a staircase designed 
by Brodkin is just as decorative in a 
completely different fashion as was the 
setting for Volpone. Ferrer is Face, 
the disloyal footman, who turns over 
his master’s house to his colleague, 
Subtle, the mock philosopher, expres- 
sively played by George Coulouris, and 
between them, with the help of Nan 
McFarland as their co-worker, Doll 
Common, they keep the action mov- 
ing as rapidly as long speeches and 
longer words make it possible. Ezra 
Stone is masterly as Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon and collaborates in the fun as 
whole-heartedly as to come head first 
down the stairway. 

Coleridge considered Oedipus, Tom 
Jones and The Alchemist the best three 
plots in English literature which is 
odd because The Alchemist simply 
shows the rapid mulcting by the rack- 
eteers of their victims—the shopkeep- 
er by lucky charms—the clerk by nec- 
romancy—the rich man by the lure of 
alchemy and women—the Anabaptist 
by counterfeit coinage—while Love- 
wit himself is mollified by marriage to 
the rich widow. There is no moral 
because Face finally outwits Subtle 
and Doll and so the most consummate 
Knave is the victor. 

This is also the consummate pro- 
duction of a text which could be im- 
mensely tedious were it not for the 
cast’s appreciation of every shade of 
wit and their expert characterizations. 
—At the City Center (for a fortnight, 
to be followed by S.S. Glencairn and 
The Insect Comedy). 


THE Cup OF TREMBLING. — A varia- 
tion on Lost Weekend has come to the 
stage with Elisabeth Bergner as a 
career woman who has slipped for- 
tuitously into alcoholism and is saved 
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at the end by A.A. (Alcoholics Anony- 
mous). At the beginning of the play 
she is a successful journalist, happily 
married with a nice little adopted 
daughter. But the five scenes of Act I. 
show how nervous fatigue plus a con- 
tinuous circuit of professional cock- 
tail parties, make her easy prey to a 
childish neurosis which she tries to 
escape in drinking and her rapid dis- 
integration. Act II. is the process of 
her regeneration which, unfortunately 
for the play, includes two sessions 
with a psychoanalyst which have more 
clinical than dramatic value. the best 
scenes are when Ellen discovers that 
her editor is also an alcoholic who is 
pulling himself up through A.A. and 
when she, herself, gets help from an 
A.A. volunteer. 

It’s a pity, however, that the author, 
Louis Paul, undertook by himself the 
dramatization of his own novel Break- 
down as the material calls for a better 
play. It is Bergner’s piercing insight 
into the dipsomaniac’s sufferings 
which brings focus and cumulative 
action to the scenes and the excellence 
of the single appearance of John Car- 
radine as the bachelor friend, who mis- 
guidedly gives Ellen a drink; Anthony 
Ross as the editor and Arlene Francis 
as the sobered drunkard who tells 
Ellen that there is no help possible un- 
less we ask help of God. 

It is time for a tribute to be paid to 
the many heroes and heroines of A.A. 
who have found help for themselves in 
helping the less fortunate and who are 
making continual reparation for the 
sins of our social structure. Most of 
the audience feel the emotional impact 
of the last curtain but one press com- 
ment was: “The last act is frittered 
away in interminable conversation 
about Freud, God and the will to help 
others.” God is not given second place 
in the play.—Now closed. 


SALLY.—Marilyn Miller has become 
a faraway memory but there was a 
time when she was the magic of Broad- 
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way and in 1920 all Harvard was agog 
when a freshman named Jimmy Roose- 
velt persuaded their dream-girl to 
lunch with him in Boston. 

The 1948 Sally is Bambi Linn, who 
danced her way to the top of the pro- 
gram in Carousel and who walked 
through the Looking Glass as Alice. 
Substantially built, she is surprisingly 
feathery when dancing but she has the 
impersonality of the true ballerina and 
as Sally she remains Alice—complete- 
ly straightforward as the orphan whose 
only ancestry is the telephone booth 
where she was abandoned as a baby 
from which she has claimed her pat- 
ronymic of Rhinelander. It’s really 
Willy Howard who now sustains Sally 
in traditional style and who, lacking 
the collapsing legs of Leon Errol’s 
original waiter (the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine) substitutes some imitations 
of Jolson, Cantor and Chevalier. Rob- 
ert Shackleton takes over the songs for 
Bambi and Jack Goode contributes 
some smart pantomime. But Stewart 
Chaney’s delightful settings of the Vil- 
lage and the Little Church Around the 
Corner are what bring back the old 
sunlight. Nor has Kern’s music lost 
its appeal. Yes, Sally has charm.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


Hotp It.—A _ quite unbelievable 
amount of capital was invested in this 
Campus musical with its adolescent 
joke of a boy who impersonates so 
neatly a chorine in the college show 
that he and his blonde wig win a 
beauty contest. It’s a ’teen-age Abbott 
show without George Abbott and with 
Michael Kidd arranging a mad ballet 
of Hollywood on the order of Jerome 
Robbins’ Mack Sennett travesty, but 
much less madly. It’s perfect — if 
expensive — entertainment for that 
twelve-year-old public we are always 
hearing about. In fact it’s a good high- 
school-junior college musicale which 
lost its way and found itself in New 
York but probably not for very long.— 
At the National. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—James Dunn, screen and 
stage actor is now the guest star.—At 
the Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—The rowdy farce 
of a racketeer and his gir! is still at the 
Lyceum. 
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July 


ANNIE GET Your GuN.—There are 
now two companies in the U. S. A. and 
one in England but New York has Ethel 
Merman.—At the Imperial. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’s RarnBow.—The satiric mu- 
sicale with social implications which 
also boasts a leprechaun and virtually 
a new cast since it was reviewed.— 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


March 


BRIGADOON.—The imaginative prize 
musicale of the Highlands.— At the 
Ziegfeld. 


November 


THE Herress.—Clever dramatization 
of a story of Henry James, produced 
triumphantly by Jed Harris with 
Basil Rathbone and Beatrice Straight, 
succeeding Wendy Hiller.—At the Bilt- 
more. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN.—Maturice Evans’ 
superlative production of a witty Shaw 
comedy.—At the Hudson. 


CoMMAND DECcISION.—Very stirring 
drama of the Air Force G. H. Q. 
Everything unusually good except the 
language.—At the Fulton. 


HicH Button SHOES.—Pleasant musi- 
cale of New Jersey with an hilarious 
ballet by Jerome Robbins.— At the 
Shubert. 


ALLEGRO. — Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein offer some warm-hearted Ameri- 
cana about a small-town doctor pre- 
sented in semi-balletic-chorale form.— 
At the Majestic. 


December 


For Love on Money.—Farce comedy 
with plenty of vulgar lines in which 
June Lockhart made a sensation. The 
author’s daughter is now taking over 
her part.—At the Henry Miller. 


January, 1948 


_A Srreercak Namep Desire. — My 
idea of an obscene nightmare, not a 
prize play.—At the Barrymore. 


February 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—Intimate and 
very funny revue with the Hartmans. 
—At the Coronet. 


March 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. — Costume 
farce about suffragettes in San Fran- 
cisco which unfortunately turns bawdy 
toward the end.—At the Morosco. 


Loox, Ma, I’m DANcIN’. — Russian 
Ballet on tour provides comic possibili- 
ties for Jerome Robbins and stamps 
Nancy Walker as a clever comedienne. 
Harold Lang and Janet Reed from Bal- 
let Theater are also there.—At the 
Adelphi. 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—The best 
part is the setting by Frederick Fox 
and also Sid Caesar as a slot machine, 
but there is some good dancing and a 
barbed skit on a drama critic.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


April 


ME AND MoLLy.—Gertrude Berg has 
brought herself and her radio program 
to the stage with very pleasant results. 
A Bronx comedy as full of humanity 
as laughs.—At the Belasco. 


Mr. RoBEerTS.—A riotous ribald com- 
edy, but with a basic sincerity and de- 
cency that wins out at the end.—At the 
Alvin. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—Pre- 
ceded by Thornton Wilder’s engratiat- 
ing sketch, The Happy Journey, New 
Stages has moved the Sartre brutal 
drama about a lynching uptown, but 
this critic found the scene with the 
prostitute so offensive that she left the 
theater.—At the Cort. 


May 


JoY TO THE WorLD.—A brash, noisy 
farce about studio executives in Holly- 
wood with much fanfare about the 
ethics of freedom and an impudent dis- 
regard of morals, with Alfred Drake 
and Marsha Hunt.—At the Plymouth. 





Nova et Vetera 


THE PAGAN REVALUATION 


Ir is admitted generally, today, that 
certain people have a religious sense; 
it is to be respected and recognized, 
there is no wish to coerce them or re- 
press them, but it is regarded as pe- 
culiar, like having second sight or be- 
ing double jointed, it is assumed that 
most people have not got it. 

On the other hand, we find it taken 
for granted that everyone is capable of 
artistic appreciation, of intellectual 
judgment and education; these are for 
all, religion for the few. It is difficult 
to understand a judgment so patently 
at variance with the facts. 

It might be argued that the inspired 
artist or the creative intellectual could 
find in his aesthetic or mental life a 
kind of spiritual substitute; he has at 
least in his own world of thought a 
window from the prison of here and 
now, but in the case of the poor simple 
man such substitutes become a mock- 
ery; they are not for such men, as he 
knows himself to be. 

It is only in the history of religion 
that we find no difference of caste or 
intellect, no barriers to any type of 
mind. Great saints have been great 
intellectuals; they have, as often, been 
illiterate. They have been artistic, cul- 
tured, noble; they have, equally, been 
rustic, crude and without taste. The 
language of holiness is the only one 
that needs no dictionary, no transla- 
tion, yet in this bewildering age of ours 
it is judged unsuited to the multitude. 

There was a story told by one of the 
early liberal labour leaders which 
bears on this. 

A party of visitors was being shown 
over a coal mine. It was an old coal 
mine, where conditions were very 
bad; the passage down which they 
went grew lower and lower; it was 
hot and wet and most uncomfortable. 
They approached a coal face where a 
miner was obliged to work all day in a 
crouched position, unable to sit up- 


right. The visitors were full of indig- 
nation at the intolerable conditions of 
such work. 

As they approached down the long 
dark passage, they could hear the 
man’s voice, singing at his work: 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all!” 


and the visitors were silenced. 

The miner of today works under bet- 
ter conditions; he has shorter hours, 
higher wages, and pit-head baths, but 
the “Love so amazing, so divine” has 
been taken from him, or rather it has 
been denied him and hidden from him. 
No pit-head baths can compensate him 
for it. 

If we consider, for a moment, what 
is involved in this substitution, we 
have before us a complete example of 
what we may call the Pagan revalua- 
tion; we may see it here in both its 
strength and its weakness. The ration- 
alist, confronted with the miner who 
is wrapt in contemplation of the Cross, 
feels a compassion for him that is two- 
fold. He pities him for the hardness 
of his life, his dangerous and disagree- 
able work, his poverty, his servitude; 
he also pities him, and perhaps even 
more, because he is living in a fan- 
tasy. He is, according to the ration- 
alist, like a man drugged with opium, 
or with drink; he is blinding himself 
to his own misery by dependence on a 
dream compensation. Because he has 
found the world so hard and cold, he 
has invented an all-loving Saviour, to 
whom he, in his impotence, is dear; he 
projects upon this imaginary Saviour 
all the love and gratitude for which 
he has found no recipient in this world. 
The bitter truth has been too hard for 
him, but in the opinion of the ration- 
alist it is his duty to recall him to it. 

So long as he can escape in fantasy, 
he will not trouble about real things; 
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he will not concentrate on actual evils, 
which can and must be altered or abol- 
ished. 

The miner with his supernatural 
Saviour is, to the rationalist, a deluded 
traveller, lured from the sure road of 
material progress by phantom visions 
of the Will o’ the Wisp; he does not 
consider, even for a moment, the pos- 
sibility of his own view being mis- 
taken, the possibility that it may be the 
miner who has seen the actual truth 
and understood it, a truth that he him- 
self, with all his learning, may have 
somehow failed to understand or see. 

The reforms, the whole position, of 
the Pagan presuppose the material na- 
ture of the human beast; they assume 
that purely animal well-being can, in 
the end, completely satisfy him; it is 
our contention that the whole develop- 
ment of our civilization disproves that 
theory. 

We would say that in his equalitar- 
ianism he has degraded the whole hu- 
man race, in his apparent champion- 
ship of the outcast he has insulted and 
has injured him, for he, as much as 
the most civilized, has, and in essence 
is, an immortal soul. We would say 
that the simple man has been exploit- 
ed, most cruelly and completely, by 
the Pagan who professed to labour for 
his benefit, and now he is awakening 
to his condition. He has been aroused 
and armed but not instructed, and we 
are at the mercy of his revenge. 

—From The Good Pagan’s Failure. By 


RosALInpD Murray (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 


atin 
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SEEK THE Roots 


LIKE love, like understanding, peace 
on earth can come only when indi- 
vidual men establish it within their 
own souls. It is not brought about 
through international alliances, trade 
pacts and tariffs high or low, or 
through the hypocritical suavities of 
power diplomacy. Of what use is it, 
as Ruskin said, for men to put their 
heads together unless first they put 
their hearts together? Only more con- 
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tention comes from the conference 
table where the conferees are devoid 
of interior peace. Until each of them 
settles his own inner conflicts all of 
them are helpless to win peace for 
groups. The objectives and methods 
of mass production, admirable and ef- 
fective in turning out tractors and 
tommy guns, are useless when em- 
ployed to quell quarrels and dissipate 
dissensions. Seek the roots of disas- 
trous conflicts between nations and 
classes and sects, and invariably you 
find a man, often gifted and resource- 
ful, who has failed to master his own 
inner turmoil—a neurotic, perhaps, or 
an epileptic, a slave of sensuality or of 
pride—who diffuses the bitterness and 
desperation of his tortured soul among 
masses and classes and vitiates the 
clean air with the psychic poisons of 
suspicion and hatred and vindictive- 
ness. We allow such men to rise, we 
retain them in places of influence, and 
then we wonder why rational human 
beings cannot live together in amity. 
Men are at war with one another be- 
cause each man is at war with him- 
self. “That which cometh out of the 
man, that defileth the man”—and the 
world which man has made. 

Wherefore has it been written, “The 
mountains shall bring peace.” For the 
mountains of our human history are 
the master accomplishments of master 
minds; not the master minds that have 
ruled nations and waged wars and en- 
slaved their fellows by force or by 
craft, but the spiritual leaders, the 
prophets, the teachers, the fosterers, 
the inspirers, the seers—Isaiah, John 
of the Fourth Gospel, Plato, Thomas 
4 Kempis, Phidias, Velasquez, Virgil, 
Cicero, Bach, Beethoven, Dante, Shake- 
speare and all the others who, in phi- 
losophy and poetry, in art and religion 
have in one way or another captured 
and transmitted the breath and finer 
spirit of traditional wisdom. To them 
the world was not a blot, a blank; and 
to find its meaning was their meat and 
drink. 

—From The Temple of the Spirit. By Fran- 


cis MEEHAN (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.. 
Inc.). Copyright 1948. 
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Go TO THE WoRKINGMAN 


To one who has worked in a factory 
one fact is clear above all others: it is 
that his work moulds and even creates 
the worker’s mentality; in the factory 
more than anywhere else reflexes are 
conditioned, prejudices and class con- 
sciousness are born; the reactions of 
the worker are mob reactions; in isola- 
tion, he feels weak—should he happen 
to find himself alone in the manager’s 
office, he will often appear awkward 
and self-conscious; in a crowd, he feels 
his strength—and it is in the factory 
that this life-giving solidarity is born; 
he finds union in work. To know him 
properly, you have to reach him at his 
own level, the level of work; otherwise 
you will, to a certain extent, remain 
forever a stranger to his life and his 
mentality. The worker is bound up 
closely with his work, he is formed by 
it; it is important, therefore, that this 
work should be human and should not 
degrade him.... 

Anything that makes the work more 
human is to be encouraged: the worker 
will no longer feel he is a slave, in the 
pay of an anonymous master, absent 
but exacting; he will have a sense of 
common striving; his work will have 
meaning; instead of debasing and en- 
slaving him, it will help him to be a 
man; he can become a Christian, for 
only where liberty is, can vital Chris- 
tianity flourish. ... 

But the most important element in 
the worker’s burden (once the eco- 
nomic and moral difficulties have been 
overcome) seems to me to consist in a 
lack of culture. The worker’s outlook 
is limited, dull, cut off from riches of 
the spirit; and the cause of his suffer- 
ing is often undetected by him. This 
want of depth robs his life of human 
dimensions, and leaves it flat and con- 
fined; in him the infinite potentialities 
which every man has within himself 
are not developed. Whence arises the 
very urgent problem of the working- 
man’s culture; it is linked up with the 
problem of his recreations. While not 


neglecting the latter, it is right that we 
should be more concerned to provide 
him with the means of acquiring cul- 
ture; and for this we must first dis- 
cover a type of culture which corre- 
sponds to his needs and to the life he 
has to live. It would be ridiculous to 
try and inject a classical or a purely 
intellectual culture into a working- 
man’s life. We must create an indus- 
trial culture, which will enable him to 
broaden and enrich his mind in a hu- 
man way; it is of capital importance. 
. . The cinema intelligently used, 
libraries, clubs, excursions, should all 
play their part in forming this culture. 
Thus will the worker escape from the 
daily grind: he will savour life in a 
new way, it will be at last human. 
Another point has to be borne in 
mind: among the workers there exists 
a class consciousness, a consciousness 
of common present interests and of a 
common past of hardship and strife, 
a realisation that they must unite 
against the future. In spite of the divi- 
sions touched on above, the whole 
working-class feels it is one. The trade 
unionist movement, now a century old, 
has played a large part in forging the 
unity; bit by bit it has freed the masses 
from their capitalist bonds, and has en- 
lightened them about their rights; it 
has convinced them of their power, 
and now declares that the working- 
class has come of age. Unfortunately 
(or, perhaps, because it has no choice) 
the working-class thinks it will im- 
prove its position by opposition, and 
it is by attacking the existing economic 
order and other social classes that it 
means to make itself heard. Its whole 
life is a struggle; Marxist ideas have 
spread gradually throughout the mass- 
es, and the majority of the working- 
class seems to have been won over to 
them. Anyway, it is no longer pre- 
pared to be kept in a state of depend- 
ence, even should this dependence be 
sweetened by kind and generous treat- 
ment: all paternal head-patting irri- 
tates it. The working-class has a keen 
sense of justice, and is ready to assert 
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its rights; it has shed its inferiority 
complex, and is demanding to be al- 
lowed share in the solving of industrial 
problems. If this class consciousness 
is highly developed, it expresses itself 
mostly in the sphere of work; on the 
other hand, in private and family life 
the best-placed members of the work- 
ing-class, specialists and technicians, 
are indistinguishable from members 
of the bourgeoisie in their mode of 
dress and recreation... . 

What is the position of religion? 
Why is Christ absent from the fac- 
tories? . . . Several workers have said 
to me: “I don’t believe, but I pray.” 
They are indifferent and ignorant, 
rather than hostile. What repels them 
from Christianity is their prejudice 
against the external aspect of the 
Church. In the first place the French 
worker pictures the Church as a 
money power, an element of the capi- 
talist system and a proof of the bour- 
geois class.... 

But there is something more serious 
than these prejudices: the worker does 
not feel at home in the present frame- 
work of the Church; to him it seems it 
answers neither to his mentality nor 
to his religious need: the Liturgy and 
parish life are strange to him. If any- 
thing is to draw him into Christianity, 
it will be his ideal of love and brother- 
hood; and so, where small groups of 
workers, rising out of the dechristian- 
ised mass, manage to gather around a 
priest who has identified himself with 
them completely, there reigns an atmo- 
sphere of pure evangelical charity— 
Mass and Holy Communion find their 
welcome and natural place, as the true 
Sacrament of union. 
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It is the priest’s duty to approach the 
workers, to pass among them with hu- 
mnility, to be within and not without, so 
that he may understand them, love 
them, and lift them up to their ren- 
dezvous with God.... 

The priest should spread love and 
create bonds of union; by loving the 
man, he will awaken the Christian; 
swallowed up and lost in the mass, like 
leaven in dough, he will be a witness 
to Christ; he will be the ferment, the 
light, the salt; by his presence and his 
prayer in the very heart of the factory 
he will carry on and extend the Incar- 
nation; he will transform the worker’s 
agony into the redemptive agony of 
Christ. Modern industry is the glori- 
fication of the power of technique and 
of matter in its myriad transformations; 
the priest, part of the very life of the 
factory, will be a reminder of a higher 
reality, and will bring about a more 
substantial transformation: that of our 
divine worship into Christ. ... 

This movement is an indication of 
the importance of the working-class 
problem in France, but it also shows 
the activity of the Church. The work- 
ing-class was born yesterday with the 
machine; to-day, it is grown up; the 
Church eternally youthful and living 
by the Holy Ghost, will be able to 
breathe soul and sanctity into this new 
development of advancing humanity. 

A priest-worker? Why not? St. Paul 
made tents; and did not Christ for a 
long time work in Nazareth? Who 
would say that those years did not bear 
fruit? They come within the full mean- 
ing of the redemptive Incarnation. 


—PrerrE BEAUCHAMP, in the Irish Monthly 
(Dublin), April, 1948. 
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CoLumBuS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


Grounp was broken, April 14, for the 
proposed Columbus Memorial Light- 
house! in Ciudad Trujillo, capital of 
the Dominican Republic. The project, 
dedicated to international peace, has 
the unanimous support of the Pan- 
American Union, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and of groups 
concerned with Inter-American soli- 
darity. It will be completed in about 
three years and will cost $5,000,000. 

The lighthouse memorial was de- 
signed by J. L. Gleaves of Scotland, to 
symbolize the international brother- 
hood existing among the peoples of the 
western hemisphere. The project will 
be in the shape of a huge recumbent 
cross, three-quarters of a mile long. 
Powerful beams of light will be thrown 
into the sky, in the form of a cross, to 
guide both planes and ships. The 
building, when completed, will con- 
tain the bones of Christopher Colum- 
bus and will house an international 
museum of Columbiana and a library. 
Each American Republic will have an 
exhibit room for display of relics, his- 
torical and cultural items. It will be 
the most massive memorial to a single 
man since King Cheops built the pyra- 
mid at Gizeh. On the face of the 
building, 120 feet high, twenty-eight 
sculptors, working simultaneously, will 
carve the history of each of the Amer- 
ican Republics, a sculptoring under- 
taking unequaled since Aztec days. 

This Columbus Memorial is the re- 
alization of an idea first proposed in 
1852 by Antonia del Monte Tejada, in 
his history of Santo Domingo. Since 
then the project has never been forgot- 
ten and out of all these years of con- 
sideration a magnificent reality is ex- 
pected to emerge, taking its place as 
one of the wonders of the world. In 
proposing his vision of a memorial, 
Tejada had said: “Let this statue be as 
great as the Colossus at Rhodes; let it 
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contain a beacon to which voyagers 
may raise their eyes in worship.” 

At the ground breaking ceremonies 
on Pan-American Day, April 14th, the 
speakers included a representative of 
the Pan-American Union, Msgr. Ric- 
ardo, Archbishop Pittini, Primate of 
the West Indies, and Dr. J. M. Tron- 
coso, Chairman of the Committee. 
Members of the diplomatic corps of the 
United Nations and high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries also were present. Follow- 
ing these ceremonies a service com- 
memorating the event was held in the 
Cathedral of Santo Domingo, the old- 
est cathedral in the New World. 

The headquarters of the Committee 
in the United States is in the Hotel St. 
Moritz, 50 Central Park South, New 
York City. 
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ENCYCLICAL FOR MAY 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has is- 
sued an Encyclical “Auspicia Quae- 
dam” (“Certain Signs”), calling upon 
the faithful throughout the world to 
approach the altars of the Blessed Vir- 
gin “in veritable armies” in prayers 
that true peace may come to the world 
and particularly that a speedy and just 
settlement may end the present war in 
the Holy Land. The Holy Father re- 
calls how, during the recent World 
War, when all human means had 
failed, he had appealed to all people, 
particularly children, to implore dur- 
ing May the aid of Our Lady. Now 
again he asks that not only dioceses 
and parishes, but also families offer 
thanks for the blessings derived from 
the end of the World War, and beg 
Our Lady that “wherever mutual, fra- 
ternal, full concord among nations and 
civil societies does not exist, it may 
yet shine forth through her interces- 
sion.... 

“We, on Our part,” said the Supreme 
Pontiff, “do not cease to do all in Our 
power to stave off from the family of 
nations dangers of threatening dis- 
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asters; but when human means are un- 
equal to the task, then do We appeal 
in prayer first of all to God; further, 
We also exhort all Our children in 
Christ, throughout the world, to im- 
plore, together with Us, in ardent 
prayer, the Divine assistance.” His 
Holiness expressed his keen anxiety 
regarding the situation in Palestine, 
and added: “Indeed, if there exists any 
place that ought to be most dear to 
every cultured person, surely it is Pal- 
lestine where, from the dawn of an- 
tiquity, such great light of truth shone 
for all men; where the Word of God, 
made flesh, announced through the 
angels’ choir, peace to all men; where, 
finally Christ, hanging on the Cross, 
acquired salvation for all mankind, 
with arms outstretched as if He were 
inviting all nations to fraternal har- 
mony.” The Holy Father urged that 
supplications be poured forth “that the 
situation in Palestine may at long last 
be settled justly and thereby concord 
and peace be also happily established.” 
Recalling how his predecessor, Pope 
Leo XIII., had consecrated the whole 
human race to the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, His Holiness declared that he 
now likewise desired to dedicate it to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. “It is 
Our wish, consequently,” said the Su- 
preme Pontiff, “that wherever the op- 
portunity suggests itself, this conse- 
cration be made in the various dioceses 
as well as in each of the parishes and 
families. And we are confident that 
abundant blessings and favors from 
heaven will surge forth from this pri- 
vate and public consecration.” The 
Encyclical concluded with the Apos- 
tolic Benediction “to all those who 
make generous answer to this Our let- 
ter of exhortation, and particularly to 
the numerous throngs of Our most 
dear children.” 


— 
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CoaDJUTOR NAMED TO SEATTLE 


IN March it was announced that the 
Most Reverend Thomas A. Connolly, 
Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, 
had been named Coadjutor with right 
of succession to the Most Reverend 
Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., Bishop of 
Seattle, Wash. Bishop Connolly was 
born in San Francisco, October 5, 
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1899. He was ordained on June 11, 
1926, and after serving four years in 
various parishes, he entered the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D. C., 
where he received a Doctorate in 
Canon Law. He returned to San Fran- 
cisco in 1932 and was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the archdiocese. He was re- 
appointed to this post under Arch- 
bishop Mitty. On August 24, 1939, he 
was elevated to the hierarchy and con- 
secrated Titular Bishop of Sila and 
Auxiliary of San Francisco. Bishop 
Connolly is one of three San Francisco 


priests raised in recent years to the 
hierarchy. 


— 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION 


EarLy in April San Francisco was 
the scene of the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Speakers at the 
sessions agreed that secularism is the 
greatest problem of education. They 
expressed their indebtedness to Pope 
Pius XII. for his “solicitous regard for 
Catholic teachers and schools in our 
country” and they resolved to renew 
their aim of perfecting a program 
capable of producing in students a 
spirit of constant dedication to the 
will of God in meeting every situation 
of life. 

The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, was host to 
the Convention and delivered one of 
the most important speeches, in which 
he called upon the educators to do 
everything in their power to combat 
secularism. He paid tribute to the 
great work done by priests, sisters and 
Catholic lay teachers, which he called 
the best hope for the future. Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., of 
Cincinnati warned that the nation 
would be doomed if liberty of educa- 
tion were destroyed. He called upon 
parents to repudiate “secularism in 
education, and also a national associa- 
tion that attempts to speak as only 
parents can speak for their educable 
children.” Declaring that today Amer- 
ican education moves “towards a real 
pitfall,” the Archbishop said: “The 
American system of schools was found- 
ed on freedom of education. That 
freedom is now challenged; it has been 
challenged spasmodically in many 
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sections of our country. There is a 
widespread movement that would 
frustrate this freedom. This frustra- 
tion has made its way into legislative 
halls and our courts of justice, and 
into the administration of the opinion- 
forming agencies of our country. Spe- 
cious arguments are built up by the 
secularists to captivate the unwary, to 
satisfy the superficial and to deceive 
the simple, innocent majority. Our his- 
tory and tradition of freedom of edu- 
cation are discarded as outmoded.” 

Archbishop McNicholas said that al- 
though the United States guarantees 
the right of all parents to send their 
children to the school of their choice, 
secularists, legislators, courts and the 
anti-religious are insisting that the edu- 
cable child must attend a tax-paid 
school, unless his parents or generous 
persons pay for his education in other 
schools. He asserted that the present 
attempt at frustrating freedom of edu- 
cation favors the rich, who can pay 
for the education of their children in 
private schools and he insisted that 
under the policy of freedom of educa- 
tion the government should study the 
problems and come to the assistance 
of parents who are too poor to send 
their children to the school of their 
conscientious choice. 


-— 
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IraLty ELEcts A PRESIDENT 


AFTER the decisive victory of the 


Christian Democrats in the Italian 
elections in April, they held a com- 
fortable majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. On May 11th, Senator Luigi 
Einaudi, First Vice-Premier and Min- 
ister of the Budget, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Republic by the combined 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies on 
the fourth ballot. His nearest competi- 
tor was former Premier Victor Em- 
manuel Orlando, whom he defeated 
518 to 320; Orlando received the votes 
of the Communists, Left-Wing Social- 
ists and other extreme Leftist parties 
composing the Popular Front. 

Signor Einaudi’s election, for a 
seven-year term, was a victory for the 
Christian Democrats of Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi, who made him their offi- 
cial candidate after Count Sforza with- 
drew earlier in the day. When Signor 
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Einaudi, who is seventy-four, was 
notified of his election, he exclaimed: 
“May God forgive me for my pride in 
accepting!” He is an internationally 
known economist and writer. As Bud- 
get Minister and Vice-Premier in the 
De Gasperi Government, he received 
chief credit for the financial and eco- 
nomic policy of that regime which 
succeeding in checking the upward 
trend of prices in Italy and the grad- 
ual decline of the lira. In 1919 he was 
elected a life member of the Senate 
by the Liberal Party which opposed 
Mussolini’s Fascist regime. He was 
exiled by the Fascists in 1943 and went 
to Switzerland, but returned to Italy 
two years later, after his country’s 
liberation, and became head of the 
Bank of Italy. Subsequently he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly 
and helped to frame the Italian Con- 
stitution. 

Signor Einaudi was Italian editor of 
the economic history of the First 
World War, published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
He made his only visit to the United 
States in 1926, under the auspices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, whose 
representative he was in Italy. His old- 
est son is professor of political science 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. The new President of Italy is a 
devout Catholic. 
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PAULIST ORDINATIONS 


FIVE young men were ordained to 
the priesthood, May 1st, by the Most 
Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of New York, at an im- 
pressive ceremony in the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle, New York. The 
new Paulist priests are: Rev. Charles 
White, C.S.P., Rev. Joseph Hayes, 
C.S.P., Rev. Harold Powers, C.S.P., 
Rev. Norman O’Connor, C.S.P., and 
Rev. James B. Lloyd, C.S.P. Fathers 
Hayes, Powers and Lloyd are New 
Yorkers, Father White comes from 
Boston and Father O’Connor from De- 
troit. They will receive summer ap- 
pointments after a brief vacation and 
then will be assigned to Paulist church- 
es in this country and abroad. THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD welcomes these new 
Paulists into our Society. 

JOSEPH I, MoLLoy. 





New Books 


Bodies and Souls. 
Wilkins.—The Spanish Story. 


By Maxence van der Meersch. Translated by Eithne 
By Herbert Feis.—Ideas Have Consequences. By 


Richard M. Weaver.—Bourke Cockran. By James McGurrin.—Two Quiet Lives. By 
Lord David Cecil.—The Ides of March. By Thornton Wilder.—The Course of 
Irish Verse in English. By Robert Farren.—Paradox in Chesterton. By Hugh 
Kenner.—Newman and Bloxam: An Oxford Friendship. By R. D. Middleton, M.A. 


—Two Years With the Chinese Communists. 


The Southern Americas. 
Mother Bolton, R.C.—Shorter Notices. 


Bodies and Souls. By Maxence van der 
Meersch. Translated from the French 
by Eithne Wilkins. New York: Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy. $3.75. 

This is not an easy book to review, 
as it presents a highly idealistic theme 
worked out through repulsively realis- 
tic incidents. It is an attack upon the 
corruptions and temptations of the 
medical profession and it carries to 
the nth degree the unfairness, the ex- 
aggeration of half-truths and forced 


truths inherent in all such wholesale 


attacks. In fact, there seems to the 
present reviewer a strain of sadism in 
the nauseating details of physical and 
mental disease, of needless and im- 
moral surgery, of scientific fads, politi- 
cal venality and the charnelhouse at- 
mosphere of the post-mortem piled up 
so unmercifully by the author. 

To be sure, one meets a few candles 
which contrive to burn on through 
this nightmare of darkness and degen- 
eracy: the tired chaplain of a misman- 
aged hospital, who comforts where he 
cannot convert—the slave to duty 
known as “Sister not-so-Angelique”’— 
the young physician who sacrifices his 
career to wed a penniless consumptive 
—his sister who prefers unmarried 
motherhood to the criminal abortions 
sO common all about her—and their 
father, the ambitious, free-thinking old 
doctor saved at last by human values 
forced upon him by human sorrow. 
“There are only two loves,” the author 
insists, “the love of self and the love of 
God,” and he is all on the side of the 
angels. But because he is a disciple 
of the Zola school of realism crowned 


By Claire and William Band.— 


By Abel Plenn.—God’s Hour in the Nursery. By 


periodically with the Prix Goncourt, 
his book can be recommended only to 
mature readers with strong faith, 
strong nerves—and a strong stomach. 
To them it will offer a somewhat over- 
powering arraignment of corrupt pro- 
fessionalism, disintegrating human na- 
ture and all that part of our modern 
world which has tried to live without 
God. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Spanish Story. By Herbert Feis. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
This is only a part of the Spanish 

story. Concentrating upon the eco- 

nomic phase of events from 1939 to 
the end of World War II., Herbert Feis 
necessarily rehearses some of the dip- 
lomatic history of the period. The 

“real and dominating wish” of the 

Spanish Government, after civil strife, 

was socio-economic recovery. Conse- 

quently, Madrid officials let it be known 
to all concerned that they were “un- 
happy over the danger of war in Eu- 
rope and unready to enter into it.” 

When the head of the Spanish State 

announced his country’s neutrality, he 

elicited a “quick and warm response” 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

The latter recorded that Generalissimo 

Francisco Franco’s “moving appeal” 

had been read with “deep interest.” 
Cotton and oil from the United 

States played a substantial role in 

Spain’s reconstruction. Both com- 

modities were utilized by the State De- 

partment in order to win the Iberian 

Peninsula away from the Axis. Actu- 

ally, the Spanish Government main- 

tained an independent foreign policy, 
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formulated exclusively in the light of 
the needs and interests of the people. 
Consequently, Hitler and Mussolini 
were disappointed by General Franco’s 
adroit resistance to pressure, while 
Winston Churchill felt constrained to 
express his gratitude for help to the 
Allied cause. 

The whole story illustrates the bril- 
liant success achieved by war-time 
Ambassador Carlton J. H. Hayes in the 
mission entrusted to him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The achieve- 
ment was the more remarkable, be- 
cause, as Mr. Feis reluctantly reveals, 
there was a clique in the State Depart- 
ment, headed by Dean Acheson, which 
more than once threatened to sabotage 
the policy of Ambassador Hayes. This 
clique was strongly seconded by “sev- 
eral of the department represented on 
the BEW” (Bureau of Economic War- 
fare), which “would have preferred 
to let Spain riot or rot.” This disclo- 
sure should be assessed in connection 
with the “dope,” supplied by “sources 
within the government” to the Left- 
wing press. The author is correct in 
characterizing this misinformation as 
“at times more arousing than accu- 
rate.” The so-called Office of War In- 
formation, on occasion, was willing 
enough to co-operate with such propa- 
ganda tactics. 

Although Herbert Feis has tried, al- 
beit subtly, to belittle Wartime Mission 
in Spain by Dr. Hayes, the former does 
not even know how to spell the Profes- 
sor’s first name. Both in the text (p. 
171) as well as in the index, we find 
“Carleton.” With respect to the charge 
that Spain was pro-Axis, the crushing 
refutation of Ambassador Hayes re- 
mains on record. This accusation, re- 
echoed in every secularist version of 
The Spanish Story, must be stigmatized 
as “unjust, untrue and contrary to the 
facts.” JOSEPH F, THORNING. 


Ideas Have Consequences. By Richard 


M. Weaver. Chicago: The Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. $2.75. 

One of the most exasperating human 
types of our time, aside from the to- 
talitarian barbarian, is the worshiper 
of progress, who expects science to 
solve all problems for him and make 
him happy forever. Tell him that two 
World Wars, the slaughter of millions 
in gas chambers and concentration 
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camps, the unprecedented bestiality of 
human nature addicted to fanatical 
materialism, disprove his notions of 
progress, and he will call you a pes- 
simist. Show him that his idol, science, 
has reduced his life to a mechanical 
function on an assembly line, emptying 
his mind and not always filling his 
stomach, and he will call you old-fash- 
ioned. Ask him about his beliefs, and 
he will declare that everything is a 
matter of quantity: education—of the 
number of schools; arts—of the num- 
ber of newspapers, radio sets and tele- 
vision receivers; human development 
—of the number of available jobs and 
recreation facilities. Spirit is entirely 
left out of the picture; matter triumphs 
over it. 

It takes courage and philosophical 
integrity to challenge this trend and 
expose its devastating consequences 
for mankind, as Richard M. Weaver 
does in this book with unanswerable 
logic and lucidity. He goes back to the 
roots of modern materialism, which 
has abandoned spiritual truth in favor 
of short-lived facts, wisdom in favor of 
prejudices and violent demagoguery. 
Modern man, he states, is obsessed with 
ideas which constitute a denial of his 
dual nature, threaten his spiritual ex- 
istence and debase him to the level of 
a robot—a mechanized, standardized 
thing without attachment to the past, 
discernment of the future; without 
faith, honor, or dignity. And he meets 
the pretensions to happiness through 
material progress with the reminder 
that, having been created in the image 
of God, with a soul immortal and a 
goal beyond earthly confines, man has 
duties and responsibilities which no 
amount of materialism can replace. 

The author presents a program of 
regeneration which is more significant 
than the threat of atomic bombs in that 
it appeals not to fear and desperation 
but to the most constructive urges in 
human nature. Private property that 
gives man privacy, a sense of respon- 
sibility and a place in society; language 
that does not oversimplify and distort 
the mysteries of his life, but forms his 
conceptions of good and evil by at- 
taching him to the heritage of his past; 
piety and justice, the elementary foun- 
dations of a social order, without 
which it degenerates into frantic, or- 
giastic masses blindly following the 
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primeval instincts of the flesh—these 
are his remedies for the thinking man, 
who feels responsible for the world he 
lives in and views the decay of our 
age with increasing apprehension. 
JOHN FERMATT. 


Bourke Cockran. A Free Lance in 
American Politics. By James Mc- 
Gurrin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Mr. McGurrin’s factual but enthusi- 
astic story presents Bourke Cockran as 
a towering figure in a turbulent period 
of American history. In fact, from 
1880 to 1923 he made history, and the 
author has made a book that is worthy 
of a place among the finer American 
biographies. 

Dramatic, tender and inspiring, this 
narrative of Cockran’s life opens up a 
vivid panorama of vital moments of 
our recent history and reveals a 
uniquely versatile genius as well as a 
vivacious, winning personality. In his 
day, Cockran was best known for his 
oratory. Today its rolling, sonorous 
rhythms and majestic generalizations 
are definitely dated. But his speeches 
do preserve for us the record of a mind 
that was well-informed in numerous 
fields and generally correct in its 
judgments on public affairs. In his 
amazing erudition, he could fling out 
spontaneous references to the minutiae 
of Greek history, the writings of Hume 
or Adam Smith, or some fine point of 
Catholic theology. He championed the 
cause of sound money against Bryan, 
the foe of gold. Through his oratorical 
efforts, he defeated the Nebraskan and 
put McKinley in the White House. 
The campaign, according to Shane 
Leslie, was a duel like that of Hector 
and Achilles, “one clad in Trojan silver 
and the other in Greek gold.” 

In a golden torrent of imagery and 
eloquence Cockran captivated audi- 
ences East and West, North and South. 
Now he was pleading the cause of the 
Negro or of Tom Mooney or of the 
beleaguered Boers or Filipinos: later 
it would be the cause of the Catholics, 
or of the Irish or of Al Smith. Too 
many of us think of Cockran as an 
oily-tongued Tammanyite. Actually he 
was too big for a party. He was a free- 
lance in politics, shifting party but 
never principles. His attack on Boss- 
ism in 1898 is a fiery, just and compre- 


hensive statement of the evils of boss- 
rule. 

We are tempted to ask: why did not 
Bourke Cockran rise higher in Amer- 
ican public life? Elihu Root said he 
could have become America’s greatest 
lawyer, and he was undoubtedly one 
of the three greatest American orators. 
Mr. McGurrin implies the answer when 
he says that it would be idle to specu- 
late how far he might have gone if he 
had been willing to take his orders 
from the political bosses. 

This biography is a worthy, if a 
somewhat over-gilded, shrine to the 
memory of a great figure in American 
political life. JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


Two Quiet Lives. By Lord David Cecil. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 
This is the kind of book that the 

English can do so brilliantly well: lit- 
erary biography that is factually im- 
peccable (when ours are that they so 
often have the militant and agonizing 
air of correctness of the Ph.D. thesis), 
and at the same time gracious, warm- 
ly and truly illuminating—so that read- 
ing is like listening to superb and 
friendly conversation. It is the quality 
of Virginia Woolf’s essays, for exam- 
ple, or of Flush: the clear, lovely, un- 
mannered prose, the perceptivity that 
comes from wisdom and affection and 
not from acquaintance with “psychol- 
ogy.” Of course such books are writ- 
ten for people who like to read. They 
seldom appear on best-seller lists. For 
one thing, it is difficult for publishers 
to advertise them in terms of the usual 
set of assumptions: that most book- 
buyers are lewd, or are silly snobs bent 
on “keeping up.” 

Cecil’s biography of Cowper, The 
Stricken Deer, served him as admira- 
ble preparation for this volume. For 
one of the “Lives” is Thomas Gray’s, 
the other that of Dorothy Osborne— 
both, like Cowper, gentle, nervous, re- 
tiring spirits. Dorothy was not a writ- 
er in any formal sense; but we have 
her wonderful letters, and through 
them see her girlhood (it was spent in 
the middle seventeenth century), her 
prolonged romance with Sir William 
Temple—subsequently her husband as 
well as distant kinsman and one-time 
patron of Jonathan Swift. 

Gray is, of course, famous as Doro- 
thy is not; but chiefly in connection 
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with one poem, the “Elegy.” Cecil 
shows us as much of the man and his 
eighteenth century background as any 
but specialists in the writer or his 
period could care to know: the Gray 
that matters. 

They were quiet lives; and not, one 
would say—remembering Gray’s ter- 
rible loneliness and the early deaths 
of all of the Temple children — very 
happy ones. Their melancholy was 
not always the gentle literary kind. As 
the author says, “it arose in part from 
the fact that they never committed the 
blasphemy of thinking human exist- 
ence adequate to satisfy the aspirations 
of the soul. Whatever their defects, 
they were never hard or shallow or 
godless. Nor dull....” 

Nor is their biographer. And what 
lovely writing, such naturalness and 
ease. Almost one foolishly echoes Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s comment at the 
conclusion of Miss Bennet’s piano solo: 
“TI could have done it like that—if I’d 
ever learnt.” Pau. DINKINS. 


The Ides of March. By Thornton 
Wilder. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75. 

Mr. Wilder has given us, in The 
Ides of March, what he calls “a fan- 
tasia on certain events and persons in 
the last days of the Roman Republic.” 
His protagonist, Caesar, moves with 
clarity and elegance through various 
relationships that symbolize the body- 
politic—with Cicero and Brutus, his 
ambitious political colleagues; with 
his revered aunt, who presided over 
the chief religious cult of Rome; with 
his silly, middle-class wife; with the 
luminous actress, Cytheris; with the 
tormented poet, Catullus; with a beau- 
tiful, but shameless woman, intelligent 
enough to have been no bore to so dis- 
criminating a lover as Caesar; with 
the wisest of his friends, a mutilated 
soldier; and with the incomparable 
Queen of Egypt. In all these relation- 
ships, Caesar behaves shrewdly, gen- 
erously, and with refinement. Never- 
theless, with very few exceptions, the 
ties established through his political, 
social, and religious activities, add up 
to one long record of failure to bind 
to his business and bosom even a few 
choice spirits who could understand 
his motives, share his insight, or 
carry on the designs for national liv- 
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ing to the achievement of which he 
had dedicated all of his own great per- 
sonal talents. 

When given a moment to recover 
from the bedazzlement caused by. the 
sheer wizardry of Mr. Wilder’s “fan- 
tasia,” the reader awakes to ask: What 
does the author infer from this ex- 
quisitely told story of talent and frus- 
tration? Obviously he is not indulging 
in historical clichées about Caesar’s 
“pride” or his “dictatorship.” To Mr. 
Wilder’s Caesar, the tragedy of the 
Ides was not the stab of Brutus. The 
real woe that creeps through the nar- 
rative on little cloth feet is the aching 
void that gradually fills all the space in 
Caesar’s mind where Caesar’s heart 
might have found peace. Mr. Wilder 
keeps his hero aloof from all the vast, 
speculative “Wisdom” literature of the 
ancient world,—from the thought of 
Iknaton, Moses, Isaiah, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, Ben Sirach, even Plato 
and Aristotle. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that Caesar confesses: “the mind 
is easily wearied and frightened,” but 
“it stumbles toward” the limitless pic- 
tures it makes. “This,” he opines, 
“keeps me from reaching any summary 
conclusion concerning our human con- 
dition.” Free from childish petulance 
over the ways of the Eternal,—pos- 
sessing even a true humility before 
their vastness, Caesar nevertheless is 
not possessed with that divine afflatus 
that comes from an assured sense of 
rapport with all the goodness and 
truth ever revealed to wise men. His 
was not an enkindling spirit. The 
knowledge which he lacked was the 
very “one thing needful” with which 
to create the good life, either for him- 
self or for those for whose well-being 
he had deliberately assumed the re- 
sponsibility of absolute dictatorship. 
The true tragedy of Mr. Wilder’s 
Caesar lay in his inability to give to 
his people the things that were not his, 
but without which, the people perish. 
Mr. Wilder has never written with 
more insight or more compassion. 

ELEANOR GRACE CLARK. 


The Course of Irish Verse in English. 
By Robert Farren. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50. 
The writer of this book is one of 
those scholars whose familiarity with 
his subject comes from devotedness to 
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it: such scholars when they are com- 
petent as this scholar is have an ap- 
proach and a style that are truly in- 
gratiating. And what is the thesis that 
Robert Farren communicates to us with 
such glow? “After the disintegration 
of the Gaelic order,” he writes, “poetry 
in Ireland was anything but Irish 
poetry for many a long day; and that 
only by multiple efforts and protracted 
schooling did our poetry approach 
what should be its normal state: im- 
mersion in Irish life; suffusion by Irish 
life; reaction on Irish life—and finally, 
a reaching from Irish life to the uni- 
versal. . . . Broadly speaking we had 
to do three chief things. First we had 
to lay hold again on our past. Second 
we had to make Irish life, in the past 
and the present, and in all its manifold 
phases, the matter of our verse. Third 
we had to acquire a language new to 
us, and endeavor to make that lan- 
guage take our minds... .” 

For all who are moved by a genuine 
manifestation of the Irish spirit it is 
fascinating to see someone bring back 
a pattern, an emotion that belongs to 
a center a people has strayed from. 
This happened, as Mr. Farren points 
out, when John Philpot Curran at the 
end of the eighteenth century gave us 
that two stanza poem with its roll and 
its emphatic internal rhymes, “If sad- 
ly thinking with spirits sinking,” and 
later when Thomas Moore gave us “At 
the mid hour of night,” which with its 
wavering and unemphatic rhythm 
brings the Irish cadence into English 
verse. And there is Callahan’s “Oh, 
many’s the day I made good ale in the 
glen,” which establishes the rhythm of 
Gaelic folk song. And thus, almost 
casually, Irish ways of writing the 
English language were found as far 
as verse went. 

Mr. Farren writes with great dis- 
cernment of the contributions that two 
more important poets, Sir Samuel 
Ferguson and James Clarence Mangan 
succeeded in making. Of Ferguson he 
says justly, “He bound together... as 
great talents frequently do, much that 
had been hesitatingly originated be- 
fore him.” Mangan in his short career 
wrote a great deal of verse. Of this 
miscellany, thirteen poems, Robert 
Farren states, are of value, of great 
value to Irish people. He distinguishes 
Mangan as a discerning critic should 
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distinguish him, as an outstanding 
metrical artist whose “originality is 
obvious; but more, it is organic, 
bound up with the effects intended and 
achieving those effects.” To what 
Robert Farren says I would like to add 
my own impression that, in one poem 
at least, “The Lament for the Princes 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnell,” Mangan 
shows an architectural power that no 
other Irish poet can show. 

This book, then is a piece of schol- 
arship informed by rare devotedness. 
American readers will notice some- 
thing else: for Robert Farren and the 
readers he has in mind poetry is some- 
thing belonging to a peoples’ life. He 
notes with the excitement of an his- 
torian recording a national expansion, 
the moments in which poets find their 
proper expression. His book is short 
but full. It goes from the first use of 
native material in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the achievement of two con- 
temporary poets, F. R. Higgins and 
Austin Clarke, of whom he writes elo- 
quently and impressively. 

Papraic CoLum. 


Paradox in Chesterton. By Hugh Ken- 
ner. Introduction by Herbert Mar- 
shall McLuhan. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.00. 

It is a great danger to the continu- 
ing influence of a man when he is 
praised for the wrong things. Chester- 
ton has been lauded as a poet, as a 
mystic, as a great literary artist. He 
has been maligned as merely a brilliant 
juggler of words. 

This book strikes out on a line of 
radical evaluation in holding that he 
was essentially none of these things. 
According to Mr. Kenner his especial 
gift was a metaphysical intuition of 
being; his especial triumph was his 
exploitation of paradox to embody that 
intuition. He was a master of analogi- 
cal perception and argument who 
never failed to focus a high degree of 
moral wisdom on the most confused 
issues of our age. 

Thus he was not primarily a literary 
artist; his perceptions were metaphy- 
sical rather than aesthetic. 

What appears superficial playing 
was really an intense plumbing among 
the mysterious roots of being and lan- 
guage; but in a sort of exhausted relief 
that his profound but disturbing vision 
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need not be read profoundly, many of 
his critics have neglected the intensity 
and enjoyed only the play. 

At the very heart of Chesterton’s 
thinking—and Mr. Kenner sees this in 
his poetry, his criticism, his essays, his 
fiction, indeed everywhere in Chester- 
ton—was his perception and use of 
paradox. It is contended that he must 
be taken seriously exactly because 
paradox must be taken seriously. Ches- 
terton was not, as he has so readily 
been called, a maker of paradoxes. He 
did not make them, the author holds, 
but rather he saw them in the very 
constitution of reality. 

Thus is counteracted the frequently 
met notion that Chesterton was para- 
doxical merely because he was per- 
versely in opposition, that his para- 
doxes consist chiefly in contradictions 
for the mere sake of contradiction. 

Mr. Kenner’s thesis—brilliantly pre- 
sented—is that paradox, which under- 
lies all of Chesterton’s perceptions, is 
grounded in the metaphysical truth 
that all being is intrinsically analogi- 
cal, and that therefore Chesterton was 
always thinking within the tradition of 
the Fathers, Doctors, and Philosophers 
of the Church. Paradox is not a de- 
cadent invention but a grounded tra- 
dition, especially a Christian tradition, 
that of analogical perception and argu- 
ment. 

The study has wide implications: 
that a large degree of the misunder- 
standing of Chesterton has been due 
to the decay of interest in genuine 
metaphysics in the modern world; that 
denial of paradox is equivalent to a de- 
nial of the analogical nature of being 
and hence is a movement away from 
the real perception of the nature of 
reality. 

During his lifetime Chesterton had 
many intellectual friends and also 
many enemies. In this new and im- 
portant evaluation his enemies will find 
an argument very difficult to answer, 
and his friends will find a reason for 
his real greatness. JOHN Pick. 


Newman and Bloxam: An Oxford 
Friendship. By R. D. Middleton, M.A. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 

John Rouse Bloxam, six years New- 
man’s junior, was an Oxford graduate, 

a clergyman of the Church of England, 
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and for a time Newman’s curate in 
charge of Littlemore. Their associa- 
tion proved singularly happy and re- 
mained so until Newman’s death. 
Twice after his conversion Newman 
urged Bloxam to follow in his footsteps 
but in vain. He occupied various posts 
at the University and eventually be- 
came Rector of Upper Beeding, Sus- 
sex, where he remained until his death 
five month after that of the Cardinal. 

Bloxam, like Pusey and Keble, lost 
none of his affection for the leader 
whose “secession” in 1845 proved 
heartbreaking to so many of his follow- 
ers. In fact Bloxam’s feeling for New- 
man was nothing short of hero-wor- 
ship. Their exchanges of letters and 
visits despite gaps between were eager- 
ly received and warmly acknowledged. 
Everything that concerned the great 
Oratorian was treasured by his friend 
who reverently preserved an accumu- 
lating mass of newspaper clippings, 
letters, notes, and even telegrams in 
three manuscript volumes called Car- 
dinal Newman now in the Library of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. It is from 
a painstaking study of these on the 
part of Mr. Middleton, whose care and 
industry deserve high praise, that the 
record presented in Newman and 
Bloxam has grown, supplemented from 
printed books and more particularly 
from letters preserved at the Birming- 
ham Oratory, and from those written 
by Bloxam to his friends Rigaud and 
Macray. 

Bloxam added a fourth volume, Re- 
union: Ambrose Lisle Phillips, which 
provides Mr. Middleton with the ex- 
tremely interesting material presented 
in his chapter on the attempts initiated 
by Phillips to effect a reunion of the 
Anglican with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The optimism and zeal of the 
convert Phillips is in sharp contrast 
to the caution of the future Oratorian 
who would feel it a duty to leave the 
Anglican for the Roman Church only 
(he wrote) if the former “rushed 
(which God forbid and which is pro- 
fane even to suppose) into open heresy 

. and the Church of Rome on the 
other hand had cleansed herself of her 
present faults.” In the latter Church 
he sees no marks of sanctity “or if any, 
they are chiefly confined to converts 
from us.” 

To read this richly documented book 
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is to realize afresh the acuteness of 
Newman’s mind, the richness of his 
spiritual gifts, and the almost incredi- 
ble attraction of his personality, quali- 
ties which, in sum, help to explain 
why, once known, he lived in men’s 
thoughts forever. 

The most poignant chapters are 
those that deal with Newman at Little- 
more and his departure from Mary- 
vale. There is new and important ma- 
terial which, though not adding mate- 
rially to what we already know, re- 
veals the dread and apprehension 
which grew upon Newman’s followers 
after the appearance of Tract XC; their 
uncertainty, like that of sheep trailing 
a bewildered shepherd; their hopes, 
desperately held, that he would redis- 
cover the road he had once trod with 
such seeming sureness; their despair 
when at last he made the decision they 
had secretly feared. Keble spoke for 
Bloxam, J. B. Mozley, and hundreds 
more as well as for himself when he 
confessed to “a feeling as if the Spring 
had been taken out of my year.” 

Newman and Bloxam is worth read- 
ing and worth owning. No New- 
manian can afford to miss it. 

JosEPH J. REILLY. 


Two Years with the Chinese Commu- 
nists. By Claire and William Band. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$4.50. 

This is a factual account of two years 
spent in Communist territory by an 
Englishman and his wife who frankly 
state that they are not adventurers by 
profession. In December, 1941, they 
escaped from Yenching University just 
eight minutes before the Japs entered 
the gate to arrest the faculty, and made 
for the Western Hills beyond Peiping 
to join the guerrilla forces. The at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor and the imme- 
diate declaration of war by Great Brit- 
ain had made their dilemma acute: 
they faced internment or the dangers 
of the interior held by Communist 
forces. Choosing the latter course, 
they committed themselves to hard- 
ships, to the hazards of war and the 
uncertain welcome of the Communist 
leaders. 

Mr. and Mrs. Band state that they 
are not Communists. Their record is 
impartial, lacking the usual heady en- 
thusiasm of the fellow travelers. Yet 


they were sufficiently in sympathy to 
receive the approval and the help of 
the men directing the Communist ac- 
tivities. Mr. Band, bringing radio 
equipment, as well as his knowledge 
of physics and calculus, was decided- 
ly an asset. In fact he carried on with 
his teaching in the training schools of 
the Border Region, since the soldiers 
of the Eighth Route Army, when not 
actually engaged in battle, were re- 
quired to spend two hours a day study- 
ing. Mr. Band also visited the Resist 
Japan United University, the hospitals, 
the clubs for singing and drama, re- 
porting that the equipment was poor 
but the spirit of determination high. 
Indeed the picture is essentially the 
same one we have had from many ob- 
servers. 

It is for their physical stamina that 
Mr. and Mrs. Band are to be commend- 
ed. At first, with the Japs in pursuit, 
they made forced marches, depending 
on the good will of the Chinese farm- 
ers who risked their lives to give them 
shelter. Later they climbed the Wutai 
range under incredible difficulties and 
crossed the Yellow River, avoiding 
Japanese block houses along the way. 
Unfortunately they have not the skill 
to make these experiences interesting 
to the reader. This day by day account 
is unorganized, carelessly written, dull 
and trivial. Granting that historical 
accuracy is admirable, it need not 
make a book completely colorless. This 
long trek from Peiping to Chungking 
is the one thousands of students made 
in an intense thrilling struggle for sur- 
vival. Yet the authors have failed to 
make us see the urgency and the sig- 
nificance of their journey. 

DoroTHY GRAHAM BENNETT. 


The Southern Americas. By Abel Plenn. 
New York: Creative Age Press. 
$4.00. 

This book represents a crazy quilt of 
commentary and selected source ma- 
terial. Although the -author, already 
notorious for his Wind in the Olive 
Trees, proposes “to tell a story,” he is 
successful in this purpose only to the 
extent that he interlards his discourse 
with large doses of Marxian propa- 
ganda. It is easy to see why Abel Plenn 
espoused the Leftist cause in Spain: 
he is still under the spell of the Soviet 
Union. As a result, Mr. Plenn has pro- 
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duced The Southern Americas, an in- 
terpretation that fits almost perfectly 
— the party line of Mr. Henry A. Wal- 
ace. 

Does this sound exaggerated? The 
words of Plenn are crystal clear. On 
page 376, for example, he writes as 
follows: “The meaning of the fresh 
trend toward progress as well as unity 
was... there... in the rise of scien- 
tific and medical institutions, ... in 
the slow but steady spread of Protes- 
tantism throughout Latin America... 
in the appearance of organizations 
everywhere in the hemisphere advo- 
cating friendship with the world’s first 
socialistic state—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

Is it astonishing, therefore, that Mr. 
Plenn, who did his worst to belittle 
and misrepresent war-time Ambassa- 
dor Carlton J. H. Hayes in Spain, 
should claim, without qualification that 
“the people of the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries ... were concerned over 
the abandonment of the Roosevelt pol- 
icy toward the U.S.S.R.” (p. 428). 

The best tip-off on The Southern 
Americas is gained from several re- 
sounding omissions. Although Abel 
Plenn is terribly exercised about Pres- 
ident Juan Domingo Perén, he does 
not dare to breathe a syllable against 
Sr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, de- 
scribed by U. S. liberal labor leaders 
as “the foremost exponent of Moscow 
in the Hemisphere.” The reader also 
looks in vain for some evaluation of 
the activities of the Marxist bell- 
wether of Brazil, Luis Carlos Prestes. 
Although Mr. Plenn has learned about 
sad economic conditions in Costa 
Rica, he does not seem to have heard 
about the Soviet agent, Manuel Mora. 
Nor does he know anything about 
Carmen Lyra, Juan Marinello, Lazaro 
Pefia, Blas Rocha and hundreds of 
others in the ranks of Red Fascism. 

Mr. Plenn, in his zeal for the gospel 
of Karl Marx, probably would never 
notice that Winston Churchill, surely 
no “Fascist beast,” consistently speaks 
in his Memoirs about “communist 
Spain.” Nor does the former recall that 
Ambassador Guillermo Belt, far from 
giving aid and comfort to Soviet-domi- 
nated Poland’s moves in the UN, pro- 
claimed proudly and intelligently that 
he “would never be the tool of interna- 
tional Communism,” The author does 
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not even remember that while “Hitler’s 
powerful mechanized forces rolled into 
Poland,” Stalin’s Red Army marched 
into the same country, as a result of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact. Can this be re- 
garded as intellectual honesty? Or 
didn’t the “bold and _ progressive” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt denounce the 
Soviet Union as “a dictatorship as 
bloody and as absolute as any on the 
face of the earth”? 

It is Abel Plenn who, aping the men 
in the Kremlin, preaches a “credo of 
hate and destruction”—the credo of 
Red Fascism. Consequently, he can- 
not conceal his rejoicings (p. 416) 
over what he thinks is “the slow but 
continuous diffusion of Protestant 
ideas over Latin America, challenging 
the hold of the clergy on the life of the 
nation and the minds and hearts and 
hopes of the people.” For all who 
have eyes to see this should enlighten 
sincere religionists of all Faiths about 
the sly tactics of totalitarians of the 
Left. Mr. Plenn, in effect, supports the 
crusade of the Kremlin in the other 
American Republics: to divide, to stir 
up animosities, to agitate, to exploit 
any class, race, or religious issue in 
order to confuse decent people and 
incite them to fight one another. The 
pattern of conflict and rioting at 
Bogota was no accident; the blueprints 
for other uprisings are available in 
The Southern Americas. . 

JOSEPH F, THORNING. 


God’s Hour in the Nursery. By Mother 
Bolton, R.C. Illustrated by Eleanor 
Dart. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 


Press. Activity Book $2.00, Guid- 

ance Book, $1.25. 

The name of Mother Bolton has been 
a household word for so many years 
that it is hardly necessary to identify 
her. An earnest and zealous worker in 
the field of catechetical instruction, the 
late revered and beloved nun, a Relig- 
ious of the Society of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle, has been widely acclaimed 
for her inspired and fruitful labors in 
preparing the garden of the child’s 
mind for the seed of the Word of God. 
In God’s Hour in the Nursery, this last 
work from her gifted pen posthu- 
mously published, she has prepared for 
teachers and parents of very small 
children a means of developing in their 
minds correct concepts, and conse- 
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quent appreciation, of life on the three 
levels—natural, supernatural, and spir- 
itual or eternal. 

God’s Hour in the Nursery is divided 
into two separately bound paper-cov- 
ered books. One is a guidance book 
for the teacher, containing three 
graded units, and the other an attrac- 
tive activity book with pictures to 
color. By means of this device, the 
child’s interest is caught and held and 
his desire to participate actively in 
the learning process satisfied. Through 
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stories, simple rhymes, and _ illustra- 
tions, the child is led to understand 
that he has one kind of life that lets 
him run, jump, laugh, and talk; an- 
other kind by which he studies, 
chooses, and learns; and a third which 
he receives in Baptism. 

Parents and teachers will welcome 
in this book the psychological sound- 
ness and sure teaching instinct which 
have been characteristic of all Mother 
Bolton’s work. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTIon: Great Mischief. By Joseph- 
ine Pinckney. (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.75). Those who recall the 
down-to-earth realities of Three 
O’Clock Dinner may be surprised and 
even a little disappointed that Miss 
Pinckney, in her latest novel, has gone 
all out for whimsey. Her hero, a 
Charlestonian pharmacist “who was 
becoming an old man before he ever 
had been a young one” seeks the an- 
swers to the perennial questions, “Do 
Good and Evil exist and if so, what is 
the differentiation?” In order to pene- 
trate the mysteries, he applies himself 
to the study of witchcraft and the con- 
cocting of unguents with supernatural 
properties. In the course of some very 
spooky events, he becomes hag-ridden. 
The hag has a dual personality; at one 
time, Lucy Farr, pretty village cut-up, 
at another, Sinkinda, vampire, both 
synchronized into The Great Mischief. 
She, or It becomes the very un-Vergil- 
lian cicerone of our questing young- 
old pharmacist on a tour of Hell where 
they meet the devil and other celebri- 
ties. One of the gems of wisdom of- 
fered by his Satanic majesty is this: 
“Good and Evil are interactive—they 
depend on each other for existence. 
Which camp you prefer is largely a 
matter of taste.” Miss Pinckney’s 
manipulation of fantasy and reality is 
skillful, her wit and irony pointed, her 
flights of imagination the essence of 
poetry, and yet one can’t help wonder- 
ing why in the mischief, if she wished 
to escape reality, she didn’t choose a 
pleasanter place than hell to take her 
devoted reading public. Of course, 
Miss Pinckney is merely indulging her- 
self in a bit of psychological spoofing 
and the atmosphere, whether in 


Charleston or Hades is brilliantly and 
cleverly contrived. 

The Marriage of Claudia. By Rose 
Franken. (New York: Rhinehart & Co. 
$2.50). Amazingly, now and again we 
review a good novel! By good we mean 
a decent, alive, fascinating tale, that is 
sufficiently sophisticated for modern 
grown-ups, yet concerns virtuous peo- 
ple. Such is The Marriage of Claudia, 
and such have been all the Claudia 
books. Well written and interesting it 
is surprising that the author has been 
able to create a character who sustains 
public interest through so many vol- 
umes. We like it, we recommend it, we 
await more Claudias. 

Tobias Brandywine. By Dan Wicken- 
den. (New York: William Morrow and 
Co. $3.00). A charming character if 
ever we met one, Tobias comes to us a 
beggar, asking help at the big, well- 
upholstered mansion of Senator Pres- 
cott Windrow of Wanhope. For nine 
years he remains there, first through 
necessity and the loving charity of this 
mismatched family, and then because 
neither the Senator who is blind, and 
who comes to regard him as the one 
sane human being in whom he can 
confide, nor the other members who 
bring to him their problems and de- 
part with them resolved, can bear to 
let him go. Lovable, understanding, 
wise, Tobias weaves in and out of the 
tale as it moves to its inevitable climax, 
and we close the book with regret as 
he finally returns to his own world 
with the blessings of the Windrows fol- 
lowing him. The author has drawn a 
finely sympathetic character without 
sacrificing reality, and Tobias is to be 
read without hesitation, and, in these 
days, with gratitude. 
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Lucinda Brayford. By Martin Boyd. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00). 
This best seller has been nominated by 
many as a second Forsythe Saga, as it 
deals with four generations of the same 
family, and is ably written, if one can 
judge by the response of the public. 
For this reviewer it is abysmally bor- 
ing, and four generations ‘of such un- 
interesting people is, at least, three too 
many to read about. The settings are 
Australia, London, and the Riviera, and 
most of the time is spent in looking 
down noses at the inhabitants of what- 
ever place you do not happen to come 
from. There is much soul searching 
among the older folk, which seems to 
change their mode of living very little 
but is entirely comforting to their egos, 
and the one fine type among the young- 
er set is too beset by his very real 
problems to survive. It has some high 
moments, but, we again say it is too 
exhausting to wade through. 

The Mote and the Beam. By Percy 
Winner. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00). This novel about politi- 
cal intrigue, love, spiritual frustration, 
Paris night clubs, Roman slums before, 
during and after World War II., while 
evidently intended as a serious tour de 
force, succeeds chiefly in giving an 
impression of immaturity and prolix- 
ity. It is what a Boy Scout, a bit on the 
precocious side might produce after a 
few lurid experiences, real or vicari- 
ous, in the wicked spots of Europe 
with an eye to impressing the “home- 
town folks.” The “hero” has two 
names, Finn and Fino, to express his 
dual personality. His motto which ap- 
plies to his love affairs and religion is, 
“Nec cum te, nec sine te,” obviously 
a vacillating program. Perhaps in a 
moment of unforgivable levity, the 
reader might be tempted to change the 
title to “The Beamish Boy Emotes.” 

The Hour of Spring. By Mary Deasy. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00). 
If you’re Irish and Catholic; or either 
(and you’re probably both if you’re 
reading this at all), then you will want 
to read The Hour of Spring. Mary 
Deasy (call it day-see) “has the Irish” 
and she tells the story of three genera- 
tions of the Irish-American Joyces 
with the haunting poetry and nostalgic 
beauty of the Celtic idiom than which 
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in all literature, there is nothing more 
heartwarming. From old Timothy 
Joyce down to his granddaughter 
Bride, who tells the story, continuity 
is preserved by means of Staffy Brady 
an engaging ancient with a long mem- 
ory. The charm of the telling is the 
reader’s chief impression, but under- 
neath he feels an undercurrent of sad- 
ness for the weakening of faith and 
spiritual soundness in the “complacent 
prosperous Irish-American.” Inciden- 
tally, “puritanical” though the criti- 
cism may be, the profane use of the 
holy name of Christ to serve the cause 
of realism is an offense to Catholic eyes 
even though some Catholics, more’s 
the pity, are guilty of such sacrilege. 
While this is Mary Deasy’s first novel, 
she is no newcomer to the field of 
literature. The Hour of Spring is re- 
warding and promising. 

Eight for Eternity. By Cecil Roberts. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00). Out of his long experience as 
soldier, journalist, traveler, and pro- 
lific writer (this is his twentieth 
novel), Cecil Roberts has contrived a 
competently written story. The inte- 
grating factor which holds together the 
life stories of seven men caught to- 
gether in one of the constantly recur- 
ring cruel climaxes of war is the an- 
cient Benedictine monastery of Monte 
Cassino, the destruction of which in 
World War II. shocked even the most 
hardened. The seven men, each out- 
wardly a cog in the juggernaut but in- 
wardly a human soul tormented by 
separation, by wrongs unrighted, and 
by hopes unfulfilled, converge under 
orders upon the age-old monastery 
crowning its lofty hill and die in the 
monstrous destruction. The final scene 
occurs on the Eve of Pentecost when 
the seven dead men, left for final dis- 
position in a library of the ruined 
abbey, are seen by a frightened ser- 
geant, apparently alive and talking to 
a venerable patriarch, St. Benedict 
himself, who says that the monastery 
still lives on. “Whatever we build in 
life, whatever we create in the grace 
of His Spirit, is there eternally.” The 
conclusion is not very convincing, but 
the stories of the seven men have 
enough interest and suspense to hold 
the reader’s attention. 





Our Contributors 


Our readers will remember two pre- 
vious articles by Wi1Lt1Am J. BUTLER, 
B.A., LL.B., one in August (“New Tools 
for Propaganda”), the other in Octo- 
ber, 1947 (“The Communists Didn’t 
Just Happen”), and will therefore be 
prepared for the legal acumen that 
characterizes his third contribution, 
“No Lamb of God in School.” It leads 
to sad reflection on the lack of said 
acumen in the Supreme Court of these 
United States. Mr. Butler practices law 
as a member of the firm of Amen, Bush- 
nell and Butler of this city. 

HELEN G. MANTER (“Down to 
Earth”) is a new contributor who got 
down to the really serious business of 
writing only two years ago, having 
“talked writing” for a number of years. 
To date she has some half dozen pub- 
lished stories to her credit, and now 
that she has begun “would rather write 
than eat.” Happily it is not an alterna- 
tive with her, as she has a secretarial 
position in Boston, in a suburb of 
which she has lived almost all her 
short life of twenty-three years. 

WE are happy to welcome KATHLEEN 
(Mrs. CHARLES G.) Norris again to 
our pages, after an absence of nearly 
sixteen years. And especially writing 
as she does on “The Cure-all: Psycho- 
analysis,” in which she skillfully ap- 
plies the yardstick of good common 
sense to a current destructive force. 
Mrs. Norris writes from Palo Alto, 
Calif., where she is running a niece’s 
house, husband and three babies until 
her niece recovers from the effects of 
a motor accident. 

WHEN he was a reporter in Dublin, 
THomas F. DoyLe met “Jim Larkin, 
Irish Labor Champion” whom he now 
presents in what is possibly a new light 
to some American readers. Irish born 
and raised, Mr. Doyle came to this 
country in 1926 and has been long an 
American citizen. We have had many 
interesting articles from his pen. 

As night copy editor of the foreign 
news desk and as an editorial writer 
on Central European affairs for the 
Richmond News Leader, LAWRENCE T. 


Kine has been following developments 
in Poland for the past two years with 
deep interest, and his present well- 
documented “Will Poland Rise Again?” 
is one of the results. Mr. King is an 
alumnus of Manhattan College, and of 
Spring Hill College, Ala., and took up 
journalism after three and a half years 
in the Army. He has written for the 
New York Times and The Nation, but 
is new to our pages. 

WHEN we read PATrRiciA REGAN’S 
“Realism—Or Is It?” and heard that 
she was a newly made Bachelor of 
Arts from College Misericordia, Dallas, 
Pa., we knew at once under whose 
aegis she had attained the maturity of 
judgment that her work revealed. Who 
else but Sister Miriam who has nur- 
tured so many budding writers? Miss 
Regan’s home is in the Poconos, and 
this is her first published work, though 
aan tells us it will not be her 
ast. 

Rev. Epwin J. WEBER, S.M., con- 
fesses that he “enjoyed writing about 
the old scoundrel” who is the subject 
of “Villon. and Our Lady,” and we 
know that our subscribers will have 
the same sensation in reading it. 
Father Weber was professed in the 
Society of Mary (Marianists) in 1924, 
ordained in Fribourg in 1937, and 
after teaching in Marianist schools on 
Long Island, in Ohio and Iowa, is pres- 
ently Managing Editor of The Marian- 
ist Magazine, published in Dayton, 
Ohio. His studies were made at the 
University of Dayton, the University 
and Institut Francais of Fribourg and 
Ohio State University. This is his first 
article to appear in THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor p, but he has contributed to the 
Ave Maria, Journal of Religious In- 
struction, etc. 

So authentically French have been 
the characters and locale of the two 
stories that Marny (Mrs. Ross) KiL- 
PATRICK has written for us, that we 
were not surprised to hear that she had 
traveled much in France and Belgium 
between the two world wars. She has 
lived in Teignmouth, South Devon, 
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most of her life, and has contributed 
to various English Catholic magazines. 
“Léonie” suggests a great deal more 
than it says. 

From one who has recently returned 
from Italy to his home in Austria, our 
friend Dr. ErtkK voN KUEHNELT-LED- 
DIHN, we get a firsthand report on 
“The Political Mentality of the Ital- 
ians.” It is written with the historical 
perspective that informs all his work 
and is a welcome elucidation of many 
beclouded questions. The author is 
still busy preparing his forthcoming 
magazine Kairos for publication. 

WE are happy to add to our notice 
in last month’s “Recent Events” de- 
partment, “The Christian Brothers’ 
Centenary” by BrorHER ANGELUS Ga- 
BRIEL, F.C.S., Pu.D., of the La Salle 
Provincialate in this city. It is a noble 
record that he recounts, making us re- 
alize anew how great is our debt to the 
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devoted, undaunted Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. 

Our June poets include several old 
favorites: Liam P. CLancy (“Waiting’’) 
with his Irish pathos and his Irish lilt; 
CrisTeEL Hastines (“Will o’ the Wisp”), 
our California poet of the sea; LouIsE 
CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) Ray of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., who inspired by the 
same daughter for whom she wrote 
“Birthday Wish for My Daughter” for 
us in 1940, gives us “To a Daughter 
Overseas.” Miss Ray has been work- 
ing at General Lucius D. Clay’s head- 
quarters in Berlin for the past nine 
months; from the mid-West, ALMA 
Rospison Hiacpee (“If I Had Known”), 
widely published in secular magazines; 
and lastly Nrna WILLIs WALKER 
(“Lost: A Child’), who gave us her 
first contribution in October, 1946, at 
which time she had to her credit more 
than 1,000 poems, stories and articles. 
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